“TWO MONTHS IN THE SECOND DIVISION. 


Revelations of Prison Joife by a refined and educated lady just started. 


THE FRESH AIR FUND. 


Most of us are now looking forward to a holiday in 
the country, at the seaside, or on the Continent in the 
» VN AY J) near future. May we remind you of those thousands 

See ant of children who will get no holiday at all except for 
ow “£2 ah - 


your generosity. We care not how small your contribu- 
Free Insurance. ° JE + KLY, 


tion, neither do we mind how large it is—but, PLEASE 
tn ES WEEK ENDING JUNE 17, 1909. Berean ar [Price One Penny. 


SEND IT NOW. 
Srationers 


_ PURE | 
CONCENTRATED 


“THE BEST IN 
THE SHOP.” 


Appointed Manufacturers to H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
: and to other Royal Houses of Europe. 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Beaders 


of Pearson’s Weekl;, 17 6/1908. On recei; eee o. pours to 6/6 
we willforward DIRECT FROM oi : 
obese cha ono of our Prudential 7) a 
jalf-Guinea fe 
4 


(Do Likewise ) 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, 
kc, handsomely bordered, in Thirty Turkey patterns 
and fashionable self-shades of Crimson,Greens, Blucs 
and Art Colourings. to suit all requirements, and 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 
ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


thus showing the indentical quality 
we supply in all sizes. They are made 
of material equal to wool, and being a 
evecislity of of our own, can only 
be ct from our 
loins, ages porate the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 

OVEB 400,000 seun 
DURING ‘THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money 
willingly returned if aoe 
approved, Thousands of Re- ‘ T: 
peat Orders and Unsolicited : 


‘estimonials received. ; this year e 


GIVEN AWAY! 
GIVEN AWAY! 


And my Boots have never been 


40 Kimbolton 


RUPE 12 so comfortable before. 
; /RDERS RECRIVED Colonel Bir W.8. Seton wrttos: * "I shall GIVE AwaYe col Tikorws nae! nae ar 
FROM THE your Brusselette Carpets, one lft. br 12ft. or we will send Two Carpets and TWO RUGS * WOOD-MILNE Ltd., 


ROYAL PALACE ati29, and one lost. ey 12ft. at 11/6. Some Ilustrated Bargains,Catalogucs 
for \ PRESTON 
i STOCKEOLM. 10 Leet ers ane feo Tad som oa, 2 aah 1 O/ of Carpets, etc., post free. . ° 
f. “HO 2IGSON & SONS ace P.W.), Maaufacturers, Importers,ani Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. j 


op 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. WEEE Ew: ° 
(ISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS | (— , 


‘ : A S E Li N E ' 
BCZEMA.—Torturing, di ing Ecrema re- ; 
lteved tt cored. “Free + eet ra ebacnns Serie | 
Chemists, Ycrk. 
VARICOCELE.-Every man De 4 I 


Varicocele and its scoompanying debility and 


under this heading at the vate of 2¢. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertise- 
be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 


“Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
morning for the following week's Issue. 


Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 


OLD ARTIPICIAL TEETH BOOGHT; | CHINA, 5 Splendid Services, 21/-. Dinner,|] INCOME TAX.—It you wich to avoid trouble 
call or forward by post; full ealue per return, or offer | Tea, Breakfast, Trinket, 3 Jugs, and Teapot, and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
made,— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, | the lot 2l/-. Safe de very gutrantced, Every Payers.” it will solve all your gittonlites in moking 
6 Oxford St., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Bstab. | of chirastocked. Cesalogues free.— Vincent Pottery | a correct return, énd thus avoid ore: Ben 
100 years.). Co., Dept. @, Burslem. fourteen stamps to A. F. Buwter, 17 ta Bt, 

: . 


PHOTO POST-CARDS of yoursclf, 1/- dozen. BE YOUR OWN MASTER end start the 
Cotalogue ond Samples Free,--Hachett, July Road, | Remnant Trade. Experience unnecessary. There's 
Liverpool, E. money ip it. Write now for free guide.—Cochrane’s 

—_________-_____ ] Warehouse, 17 Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 


fe woulltoke’ The Gowe of Nilisrss ena Howto] PO x 1G.— Those 

one would take “ The Gaine o! jards an ow to ULT zB — 

Play it,” by John Roberts, and play exery, diagram ie Peiueticnse: ein apie ena oe 

succession, he would soon get ol monotony rearing of poultry for both pleasure and profit ma: 

paying for the table. The book may be bad. post find it in “ Poultry Kee; ing, and How & Make rd 

free, fOr 1 a froma; Fs Sowter, Publisher, 17 H tta | Pay,” by P. E. Wilson, which may be had, price 14, 
eet, London, W.C, . 


herveus weakness should send for illustrated circular 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
only rational and painless method. No electricity. 
Sent ecaled, post free, two stampe. 
59 & 6 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


The World’s Best Preparation for the Ha; 


es 


ASTROLOGY. — Life Horose 
Partner deserit.cd, Money Prospects, Fut 


The Care of Hair is as m 4 kis 
Changea, &c., accurately told. Send birth-date, }/-, 6 oi the is uch & duty on the part f 
and stamped enve!ope.— Madame Marion, Robertson 


: would keep in a state of complete physical health as the care of ot |; 
Aree Se eee Se the body. By constant exposure the scalp is peculiarly liable t., 
is attacked by germs which, if not removed, impair and ey-), «! 
capillary roots, and prevent the growth of the hair. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHESS.— 
A capital handbook for the novice and alao for the} ROSBS.—Full instructions for the cultivation 
more advanced student is “ How to Take and Fake | and care of Roses in order to grow them to the best 
Photographs,” by Clive Holland. It gives youall the | sdvantage may be found in *' Roses, and How to 
information you require regarding the Dark Room, | Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 1%, post free, 
Cameras, Plates and Films, Exposure, Deve! ent | from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street. 
of Fi atives, Printin , Moantt » Be.. &c. Ft rowy } London W.C. 

ad, post free, for om A. F. Sowter, Publisher, { ————————_—__-_____________._ 
aT Henrletta Street, London, W.c, . ‘ 


BOON TO WEAK WEN, — Nervous and 
aTREN aa =e Wee hnehees| Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
BENGTH: How t; H Regained.— ed Troubles, tise, with full particulars, in- 
Interesting und Le aL y eds clading hundreds of testinioniuls of complete cures,] , ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book getting 
middle-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, | Mt sealed, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Muriay, 7 forth in simple siyle full and accurate direction for 

v 


“HOW to PATENT an INVENTION.”— 
Book free, —Editor,” Patents,’ 8 Chancery Lane,Ldn, 


4 f = ble nbnitivaua® cvs 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A | Southamptvy Row, London, W.C. the @ue observance of mc dern mcdew ond manners “ Vaseline’’ Hair Tonic is an invalya preventative of « t 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Tee nen fa 5 eeaustie er Mets bye M Deverecs: besides being a natural hair fertiliser and growth promoter. ‘‘ \ i% 
Rerength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in| see Or ogy — Rvente, ch re ckuucia Publisher 17 Henrietta Stree}, London, W.0, is itsclf ‘ fal ‘cid it live inj . } 
.—-Sent seal on rece! ni tampe bv: -— Events, Changes, ual bagi: cide 5 al 
pnaries: Gordon, 8 Gordo: ae lepesaaty, Brad. Pays, Fovinens, aoceren. Matrimony 2ue oars ———————————— is itsclf a powerfa germicide; germ life cannot Ave in it, i 
lord, Yorks, uture added. Di rtb-date, 1/- ¥.0.— - Gould, To Jee ‘ 
ee medaiahs Whitchurch a: Carell. from mn Oeree dled gern Ty jack Pr ” Y scat Ll +} te, 
simple conjuring tracks sreniveseemeictin vaiter | SMALE GARDEMS,—cerdentog to. taact.| ESE eee tad ated rouhies A paeene i piso tps. serial len ’ 
conjuriy are always useful in @ a: ir — ea" | Fae and treatise w fPartic’ ee, including i . “Opalit 
Sinner interval. pee San leer a mumber. of sfec- natin hobby, and many tse Lunta wil be found in testireoniels and, shedioal tesc: moar of oom lete dandruff, scurf, and other diseases 3 produces a healthy condi 
whic! or 10 apparatus w a ardens an ow e the Most .” | cures, sent scaied, ree, two 6 6 or 1 Be ie 
silgnigena poste play Yang hed Pad | Wak at phen! Maes insted bac | Ses ma eee WE HUTS (Gully thes enancing perament moot eBacia | § 
5 > Lang Neil. . ¥. "> a A »{ » W.C. 2. 
1/9 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher” Ww Henvietta Street, London, W.c. aa nacht eariete ee be) = ee daily, thus ensuring ent 8 effects, 
eendeos Wa OUSTACHE. — Mr. Howard- Tracy, Hair : 
Bpertalist, © Grokvehor Read, London, 5.W, “*Waseline” Hair Tonic is guaranteed to be absolutely Ii: ts 
tnfing. 8 Particulars pret free. Dept. 6), Page Davia adver: Cultivation.” action. Nothing enters into its composition that can iujure the “1 
aes ae __.. | tlsing Schoo!, 16 Oxford Street, London, W. ee skin ; on the contrary, the skin is smoothed and benefited by its «i: | n, 
BARGAINS IM BIOYOLES are rare—that BABY CARS direct trom factory on approval ; 2 i i i ir and skin toni 
is, RBAL bargains. The Merlin isareal bargain.| TYPEWRITING.— Novelists, story-writers, | carriage paid; we save you 5/-in the £; cash or easy the preparation being a combined hair tonic. . 
It embodies ev improvement known to the | clergymen and otbera who require their manuscripta | P&, ts from 4/- monthly. Wonderful value. 


nd to-day for splendid new cata! free. 


sol a . post 
entific Cycle Builder. Prices from £4 4s. upwards. typewritten, should send a post-card for terms to| tPutiic Supply OO. ( Ea), Coventry. 


it and ask Agent for particulars FREE is, 14 Bri d, ith, London, 
HOLIDAY SCHEME.—Merlin Cycie Co., Coventry. | W. Special redncting foe oop eee mith, 


“Vaseline ’’ Hair Tonic restores the strength, vitality, audi a ty of 


- SEASIDE Dress Book for Ladies ond iris} [im the hair,and is absolutely eafo under all cirgumstances, It is de. yist/ully 
CYCLE ACCESSORIES from @ nut to e Biases, Redes, Washing Fabeiee. shina. Gearing Lanes perfumed, and is scold in bottles, Prices: W/=, Ze, and 3, - per ietie, 
s.Livens. rite for 

Looms, 


LERGTEICN S77, AMR, COLD ME Sag te 2a 2 
ne es. ry 
Costumes to special measure, 25/- to 53/.. Wear and | Cycles at fac! peices. Agents wanted, Booklet j in Lace .Muajins,Cretonne 


ft guaranteed. free.—Gro Lindley, .—-M. Fitspatries, .—8. Peach & Sons, 142, The 
sloth Hell Sireet Huddesstlgnn fume Th: saad feee— Bs Mar Bo oa 


If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle wil! be scut, 
Post Free, to any address ip the United Kingdom upon 
receipt of Postal Order for 4/+, 2/-, or 3/e, or Stamps. 


|| DON’T SNEEZE. 
DR. MACKENZIE’S 


CATABRH CURE 


autitina or 
\ CICARETTE || ,. 3; Wks 


A descriptive Pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘‘ Vaseline” 
preparations, will be sent post free om application. 


itis .. 
twice 
ti! |6PAPER 


The word “ Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark of tic 
A ern "or INFLUENZA. 
Price {1-0 posh nee te UE Lteteea pa 


pt ete Te tan CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Co. 


areal 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


t's Watches, J 
J. @. GRABS, 


— = 


Just Published. 


——. 


cA eC MT ams 7 : bs 


ee SN aie. “HOW DOES 
: 3 : IT WORK” 
5 } 


ELECTRICITY 


By THOMAS W. CORBIN. 


PURE WATER 


is essential for the health and happiness of all in the home, both 
young and old. The most effective method of eliminating typhoid and 
other disease germs from your household drinking water is by using 


Paper Cover, price Is. ct 
post free, Is. 2d. 


Also Cloth, Is. 6d. net: 
post free, Is, 9d. 


Explaining simply the « 
of Dynamos, Motors, |' 
and Lighting Apparatu-, 
ways and Railways, <c., 
- Photographs and Dra‘ 


PEARSON’S 
‘HOME FILTER “= 


(Royal Doulton Make.) | 


“The information given is «!* 
understood, and many excelic:. 
and line drawings are given. |' 
book for any boy or man wit! 
towards things electric.’’ — 
Circular, 


“The descriptions are giver ' 
language, and there are exce:!:' 
tions,’’"— Belfast News Leltcr. 


Proved by the leading experts at the London Hospital to be the most efficient and 
Teliable safeguard against all water-borne diseases. It is easily applied to any existing 
tap, is removable at will, and with ordinary care will last for years. Supplied to 
our readers at the low price of 


The above may be ordered fix 
Bookseller, or will be sent on | 
of the price named, by 


A. F. SOWTER 
~~ re 17 Henrietta St: 
Every Filter is made and tested by Messrs. Doulton & Co., of the Royal Doulton Potteries. LONDON, W.C. 


DS TOO 


15/- each, post free. 


When ordering Pearson’s Home Filter kindly give impression of the mouth of the 
tap to which it is to be fixed. Address your order to Filter Department, 18 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


ed oF 
oan fad Lol SebeReal io sad eal pm rad Ror eit tierbed! rte bathe edt red for | a reliable and genuine Moustuche Grower. rite for 
trifling. Sample free.—Carlton Chemical Co.,504, Bir. | #™@bitious men and women, Prospectus and full | his essay, “The Mcustache and its Successful 
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TRANSMIGSION aT 
Boox Rates. 


No. 987. 


To ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. ¢ 


INTERESTG~ 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 17, 1909. 


ENTERED at 


Srationzzs’ Harr, One PENNY. 


WAITING FOR THE MAN. 

A GENTLEMAN meeting 8 young woman who had for- 
erly been a servant in his house, and in whose welfare 
he was interested, the following conversation took place. 

“* Why, haven’t you got married yet?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘ Well, I thought you would have been married before 
now.” 

“ Oh no, sir ; there’s two waiting.” 

= are ! Why, you don’t mean to marry two, do you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then who are they?” 

“ Why, the two that’s waiting is the parson and me; 
we are waiting for the man.” 


— tio 
YOUTH PLUS EXPERIENCE, 
THE somewhat elderly but still handsome and well- 
reserved bachelor had long been an admirer of the young 
Iedy, but never had dared to tell her so. 

At last, however, he mustered courage to say : 

“ Miss Jessie, I wish I were twenty years younger.” 

“* Why so ?” she asked. 

** Because then I should be bold enough perhaps to ask 
you to marry me.” 

With a charming smile she shook her head. 

‘*T should have to tell you no, Mr. Baxter,” she said. 
“If you were twenty years younger you would be a great 
deal too young for me.” 

He took the hint—and a little while later the young 
lady, too. 


THE VACANT CHAIR. 

We gaze upon the tiny empty chair 

That Baby Milly called her “welly owns 
And cherish it with reverence and care, 

Tho’ it stands now, untenanted and fone, 
Within the silent nurs’ry that erstwhile 

Was wont to ring with childish laughter dear. 
Ah, Baby, where is now your dimpled smile? 

Where are the transient snows of yesteryear? 


Within one sacred oaken drawer we keep 
The toys that once rejoiced that infant souls 
A Noah’s Ark, a three-legged woolly sheep, 
Magnetic fish, a weird and battered shoal— 
And hark! from out these laurel bushes near 
Sweet peals of liquid notes divinely ring, 
The music Baby Milly loved to hear— 
The nightingales’ rich requiem to Spring. 


But what to us the brown bird’s golden note? 
The mellow music of the dulcet merle ? 
The three-legged sheep, the fish, the primal boat, 
Without our winsome, bright-eyed baby girl ? 
Well, she, too, hears the songsters in the glade, 
But childhood’s cherished toys she’s long outgrown, 
For Milly’s now a British matron staid, 
With half-a-dozen kiddies of her own ! 


WISDOM IN THEIR MADNESS. 

A oserarn cricket club had a very unenviable record of 
defeats, so a disgusted spectator made a few nasty 
remarks to a committee-man. 

““You deserve to lose,” he ejaculated. “Look at 
B——; he jumps about like a pea on a hot shovel, and 
knows as much about oricket as a cat about mathe- 
ma ” 

“ Ah, John,” the committee-man nded, “ you know 
nothing of the management of a cricket club. B—— is 
not a great player, but he has more relatives than the 
rest of the team put together, and they all come to see 
him play. Strike B—— out, and bang goes half the 


e gate.’ ’ 
ee 
HESITATED AND WAS LOST. 
SMITHERS was paying a rather formal evening call 
which he mentally promised himself would be the last: 
He had never cared for Mabel, he told himself, and 
the last few days had dispelled the last illusion: In the 
midst of a conversation which lagged horribly, despite 
Mabel’s loquacity, the doorbell rang: 
** Too bad,” said Mabel, as she came back from latening 
* the hall door ; ‘{ it’s that horrid Jones: What shall 
° ? Ltd 
* Ba ’re out,” pnggpeted Smithers: 
ri ob, promised ae on pad vows Day maser 6 
tell a story again: But sup say yy : 
And Smithers, overcome by exh a calamity, in hesita- 
tion for a word, was lost: 


THE AIRSHIP NUISANCE. 


Our artist depicts a few incidents taken from the diary of a citizen a few years hence. 


BED FRO 
£77 AN AIRSHIP. 


- TH15, 1TS PROFITABLE, 


{6 rons MIN 
COLLECT THEM. 


i: SO GLADL 


‘EVIDENTLY 
DISREGAROEO 
NOTICE O 


sues Seas 
F SAMPLES 


such A LOT OF 
THINGS NOW F. 


WORRIED BY 
aap ORGANS 
ERS Oo 


GRIN 
DEFY 


NOW 
VAND POLICE. 8 


- 


ALAS! REGRET 
Bech gRGRER Nts 
BY AIRSHIP BUROLARS, 


If every reader of PEARSON’S WEEKLY sends ninepence to the Fresh Air Fund, all records will be broken by the 


end of the summer. 


That's our object. 


Make it gour object to help our object. 


1026 - PEARS’ 
The World’s Best Stories.| ,,lerd |W 


Told Week by Week. 
Breaking the News. 


A CERTAIN famous doctor, who lives over on the west 
coast of Connemara, tells a good on, of a countryman 
of his who runs a fishing smack out of Galway: 

There is a Spanish settlement in, the town of Galway 
called the Claddagh, where they have laws and customs 

liar to themselves as befits a race that came from the 
wreck of the Spanish Armada, settling there, and, even 
as outcasts, parcelling out s piece of ground that they 
have kept entirely to themselves for over three hundred 


in which the and the dark skins of 


And the 
the girls of Galway have sent visiting Englishmen crazy— 
fet that is another story, as Kipling would say, and I 
will come back to it some other time when I want to tell 
tales about the editor of this paper: 

Here is the story I set out to tell : 

Patrick Glancy did not oat peti g agrees. or the 
Spanish: He was native Iri is was 
satiny tah: But he came home one wild March 
morning very much the worse for wear; one eye was 
closed, his nose was broken, and his face was all bulged 
out as though it had been stung by bees: : 

“Glory be,” said Bridget, his wife, ‘‘ and what ails 


“Twas that dago, Ramirez, of the Claddagh—’twas 
him,” explained Patrick. 

“Oh, and the shame on ye,” exploded his wife without 
sympathy. “A big lubber, the loikes of you, to get 
bate up by a wee omadhoun of a Claddy the size of 
Ramirez ! 

““Whist, Bridget,” said Patrick. “Don’t speak so 


‘disrespectful like of the dead.” 


A Great Success. 

Is THERE anything in the world more bitter and more 
thorough than a woman’s opinion of the woman she 
dislikes ? No man can ever hope to rise to her heights. 
He isn’t born with the habit, and he can never acquire it. 

A London magistrate tells this story in illustration : 

“In many ways,” he says, “an innocent person may 
seem guilty, and I am old enough now, and have been 
long enough on the bench, to go very slowly in forming a 
biassed opinion, . For instance, take this point. 

“A lady was shopping one day, and after making a 
surchase at a certain counter she absently walked off with 
jn umbrella. But the umbrella’s owner, a red-haired 
woman, soon overtook her, and rather tartly got her 
property back. 

“Tho lady, blushing and ashamed, walked on. She 
remembered that ny Spo almost without umbrellas at 
home. The weather an unsettled look, and then and 
there she ag four umbrellas—one for herself and 
three for her c —all as Christmas presente, And 

he told the salesman she would carry them home with 
her. 

“This lady, riding home in a motor-’bus with the um- 
brellas beside her, happened to look up from her 

per, and found the eyes of the red-haired woman of 
a lace counter fixed upon her. 

“*T see you've had a successful afternoon,’ said the 
red-haired woman sternly.” 


False Evidence. 

Awnp telling this reminds me of another incident, 

similar and to the same end—never to trust too much on 
plausible evidence. 
- An English friend of mine at about this season last 
year was motoring through a remote region of Ireland, 
and one day he came upon a poor old woman, seated, 
with all her humble furniture about her, in the middle of 
the road before her little cabin. ; 

My friend was: profoundly moved. Here, before his 
very eyes, an eviction, a real Irish eviction, was taking 
place. Hin gi cet of ia oan, End Be gave Ses old woman 
a five- note, 

- “Tell me,” he said, “ what is the trouble, my poor 
friend ?”’ 

’ Bobbing and curteeying her gratitude, the old woman 
replied : 

he Shure, sir, me ould man’s whitewashing the inside,”* 


Good Advice. 

A cERTAIN well-known M.P., who shall be nameless, is 
not a member of the Anti-gambling League, for he dearly 
loves a race-meeting. He is out of pocket in this respect 
@ good deal each : 

' A week or so before Derby Day his eldest daughter 
‘{came out,” and he took her to see an event which 
should linger in her memory and give her imagination 
for the rest of her days. 

: She saw her first horse-race: She saw the King’s horse 
win, and the indescribable events that followed. 

‘v As usual her pa did not have his money on the right 
horse, but on the American horse that stumbled and was 


left. behind. 
’ A lady friend ha ed to say to the girl later in the 
dey. ‘Men would be much better off if they would only 
© our advice.” 


“ Yes,” said the girl, “ time and time again I’ve advised 
pa not to bet on the horses that don’t win, but he will 
do it,” 


about the hunting yarns he had swappea wi we 
— ent of the United States whilst dining at the White 
use: 

“Oh, yes,” Lord Warwick said playfully, “ they were 
tall —tall on my side, I mean: I fered the wander- 
ing hen: A hén, you know, set out to see the world 
and met a val ns distant sg = ni the crow, 
‘are you not id, not being to fly, of losing your 
way in all this tangle ?’ ‘ ne 

" * Afraid 2 Not I,’ scoffed the hen: ‘ Every little 
while I lay an egg to guide myself back by.’”’ 

The Best Sort of “Baggage.” 

TaE Colonel of the —th Lancers was a martinet in all 
save his own habits: On one occasion the regiment was 
about to start on a long march, and orders were issued that 
mappite Shoeld be:nedarsd to the sake imum: 

utenant B—— had just received from his father a 
small box of books 12 by 14 inches in measurement, and 
timidly asked the colonel if he might not take it along: 

** Good gad, sir! No, sir!” 

“I’m very sorry, colonel! It will be very dull out 
there, without any reading: My father sent me a oage 
of ores too, but of course I couldn’t take that.” 

a gad, sir! Of course, you can, sir! Anything 
in reason, sir!” : 


Mr. Edison’s Yearly Shirt. 

Soms time ago an American r started a sto 
that Mr. Edison had iivented = wopnertal shirt, whic 
could be worn for a year without washing: 

The shirt had a front, so it was stated, formed of 365 
extremely thin layers of a fibrous nature, the con- 
stituents of which were known only to Edison: One was 
to be removed every day, so that the wearer always had 
an immaculate garment: 

The story has been a source of endless trouble to the 

+ inventor: From all quarters of the world, we learn 
a Paris contemporary, he has been inundated with 
letters and cheques for a supply of the shirta: 

Mr. Edison has had now to make it known that the 
whole story is a fabrication: 


‘A Lincolnshire Budget Story. 
Sm BERKELEY SHEFFIELD, M.P., tells a B 
Two constituents of his in North Linco! 
discussing the Budget: 
Said one to the other, “‘ Garge, have ee seen Budget ? ” 
“No,” replied the other: “ What's Budget ?” 
5 econ ton said No: 1, “ is og ba — 
arliament passes every year to pay for ev ing, 
this year they be goin’ to give us £10 for every child that’s 
barn ai) 


t story: 
ire were 


% James,” said George, “I wark no more: Missus can 
make the fortune of the family.” 


Not Playing the Game. 

Me: J: H: Banker, the Board School inspector, has 
not written a great deal lately on his pet topic, and the 
one which gave him a vogue some years ago—the 
“* howlers,” or croppers, that children came when they 
try to tell of the things they think they know: 

But he still tells good ren stories: 

Here is one attributed to him recently : 

“The mother of the Taylor twins found them fighting 
furiously: Willie, the larger twin, was on top: was 
bea Tommy ‘about the face and head: 

““* Why, Willie, how dare you strike your brother like 
that 2° cried the mother, faking the boy by the ear and 
pulling him off: 

“*T had cause to strike him,’ Willie said: 

§* What do you mean ?’ she asked: 

*** Why,’ said Willie, with a teous air, ‘didn’t I 
let bim use my roller-skates all last Saturday on condition 


that he’d say my pra; fot me ight this week ? 
ana here I've just and out that he's skipped three 
ays.’ ” a 


Lucky. 
Anp this reminds me of another story told by that 
greatest Of women sto Miss Helen Marr: 
Little Johnny was the only child in the family, and as 
he grew up he began to feel rather lonely: He had been 
raying for some time for a baby brother, and finally 
beouins discouraged: 
“I don’t believe there are any more little boys to 
send,” he told his mother, “ and I'm going to quit it.’”’ 
Early one morning, not long after this, he was taken 
nae his im room to see twin boys who had arrived 
in the night. 
Johnny regarded them thoughtfully for some minutes: 
“It's a good thing,” he remarked finally, + I stopped 
praying when I did.’ 


A Good Bridge Story. 

THERE are few good card stories nowadays, but there 
ee ee eres oat rae & eneodie 
might have made, and as a matter of fact did make, a 
good collection of them. 

Two gentlemen were playing dummies one night at 
aclub. While they pla: two other gentlemen entered 
the room. These latter two took their positions, each 
behind a player’s chair, and, blowing cigar smoke into 
the players’ ears, and breathing on the backs of their 
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9% nodded sagely, or frowned, or whispered 
ce, a8 deemed best. The pleasant game, in short, 


Finally one of the myers rose. 

“Would you mind playing this hand a minute or two 
for me ?” he eaid, cn Tn anid Big, 

as , NO; not at all!” the man replied, and h 
the entde, and ths Best tlayer left the rons, emek 
Some little time went by and then the second player 
turned to the man behind him. 


“ With pleasure !” was the reply, and the second 


he substitutes played out their hands, and had a new 
deal. They played out their hands again and had another 
deal, They could not imagine what had become of the 
two men for whom they were substituting. 
at waiter entered the room, and one of the substitutcs 
“* Waiter, where are Mr. A. and Mr. B., do you know ?” 
“* Yes, sir,” the waiter answered. “ They’re playing in 
the next room, sir.” 


Mr. Barrie’s Apology. 

J: M: Bagere lives in London, in s small, quaint house 
in Lancaster Gate. Just acroas the Bayswater Road is 
a te scant PF ig is the Kensington Broad. 

e hol es his morning stroll among th 
flowers and flower-like children: . ad 

One morning in the Broadwalk a lady twitted Mr. 
Barrie upon the thrifty way he used jokes and episo:lce 
over and over again, exploding in What Every Woman 
Knows, for instance, the same witticism that had alrea:ly 
figured in The Admirable Crichton, in My Lady Nicotinc, 
and in Sentimental Tommy: 

Mr. Barrie said with a laugh that his nationality was 
to blame. 

*T am a Scot,” he said, “‘ and we Scots abhor waste: 
Did you never hear of the aged Saunders Carlyle, who 
always drank off his whisky to the last drop the very 
instant it was poured out for him ? 

‘** Why do you drink down your liquor in that quick, 
greedy way ?’ a stranger said to Saunders in a reproach ful 
ton . 


e: 
‘* © Tonce had one knocked over,’ the old man explained: 
‘So you see when I get hold of a good thing I mustn't 


waste it.’” 
Why He Escaped. 

AnysBopy who has followed the Boy Scout movement 
with any interest or intelligence must know that General 
Baden-Powell is the great hero of the British child of 
both sexes, 

And B.-P. loves both boy and girl. He is never so 
easy and so much at home as when in their midst, although 
I remember telling a | Oo short time ago, of how some 
schoolgirls nearly scared him out of o _ growth. 

However, here is a new story about him : 

Baden-Powell had a erowd of little kiddies around him 
on one occasion, and he was telling them Mafeking 
incidents, 

Little Cissy said : 

“* And you went through all those fights ?” 

iid Yes.’ 

‘* And the shot and shell fell all about you ?” 

iy Yes.” 

* And people were falling and dying everywhere ? 3 

“ Y-0-6-8 1” 

“* And you never got hurt at all 2”? 


ity No. ” 


- Well, what a fine dodger you must have been.” 


wasted Time. 

As most of my readers no doubt know, the late Dr. 
Joseph Parker was an-advocate of the strenuous life. He 
was one of the original hustlers, 

He applied that doctrine both to religion and to work. 
He had no sym: i, Pap the shirker. 


But I remem once telling a story about over- 
doing things. 
‘“‘T used to know a brother clergyman,” he said, “ who 


owned a fine farm and ran it on very economical lincs, 
it paid splendidly. Sometimes, though, I am 
afraid this good man carried his economies a point or 
two too far. 

“Thus, as he was taking his usual stroll over his broad 
acres one hot, oppressive morning, he saw a ploughman, 
while the horses rested, sitting on the handle of his plough. 

“It ocourred to the minister that he this man five- 
pence an hour, and he stopped said gently but 


Teproachfully 3 

‘ * James, wouldn’t it be a good plan for you to havea 
pair of pruning shears here and be cutting a few bushcs 
along the fence whilst the horses are taking their rest ?’ 

“ James returned the minister’s serious gaze, and in tho 
ote And might I to tha’ 

s say to you, sir, that 
*taters into the pulpit and peeled ’em w 
were on!’" 


“An Assize Court Story.” 
In our issue dated June 3rd appeared a short 
ph entitled “‘ An Assize Gourt Story.” Mr. Rufus 
ig .0., M.P., writes to say that there is no truth 
in this anecdote as applied to himself: 
We regret ita insertion and wish to apologise for any 
annoyance it may have caused him: 


8 


took a tub of 
the hanthems 


Give a hoy a copy of THE SCOUT and you make him a firm friend for life. 
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This ts oy no means the first time that details of the routine of prison life for women have 

. In this case, however, Mise Margaret Butterworths description is absolutely 
unique, because for the firat time an educated and refined lady 
seclusion and privacy of her Continental home, to relate, without reserve, her innermost 


been pu 


lady of 


arrested, in 
her IUtttle 
cottage at 
Caterham, for 
disposing o 
shese old 
books. The 
books be- 
lo @ 
b circulating 
library to 
which Miss Butterworth subscribed: Following her 
arrest and remand to Holloway, she was sentenced at the 
Lambeth Police Court to two months tn the Second 
Division. She was conveyed to Pentonville Prison, and in 
last week's instalment she described how she served the first 
part of her sentence: 


PART IIL (continued). 
Holloway Prison. First Stage. 

On the corner shelf in my cell, books, combs, brush, slate 
portfolio, mug, spoon, paper had to be placed according 
to the most stringent rules. The tin basins below must 
be stood up against the wall, from which they continually 
tumbled down. But no matter how awkward the 
manner of placing them might prove, it was rigorously 
adhered to. : 

A wardreas then told me that, strictly speaking, I 
ought to scrub my own floor, bench, and table dail , a8 
well as polish my three tins. As, however, I did not 
understand that sort of work, she would send another 
convict each morning to my cell. 

A little later that same day another wardress came 
and asked me my name. She then told me to follow her. 
I did so, and found myself in a circular hall with some 
dozen other convicts. 

At a desk stood an elderly lady dressed in black. I 
learnt later that she was the head matron. Her two 
seconds were likewise dressed in black. But the rank 
and file of the prison officers wore dark blue skirts and 
tight-fitting ices of the same material, with lace in 
neck and sleeves, or collar and cuffs. Round their waist 
they wore a black leather belt, to which was looped 
thick chain. On this chain hung some five keys, a pass, 
and a whistle. On their heads they had tiny dark blue 
straw bonnets ornamented in front by a big bow of the 
same colour and long streamers behind. . 

I strongly suspect that most of them found time to make 
use of hair curlers at night, in spite of their arduous 
day duties, for their hair was very elaboratel dressed 
Sundays and week-days. Some of them rep the 
blue serge by brown hollands on hot days. Nearly all 
these officers were young, between twenty and thirty, 
well-bred, kind, if firm and sometimes curt to convicts, 
and very gay, chatty, and ready to laugh with one 
another. Several were extremely pretty; two in par- 
ticular, fair-haired girls of two or three and twenty, 
with figures and faces that were worthy of better sur- 
roundings. 

Before the Head Matron. 

To return to the head matron, who stood at her desk 
writing. I saw very little of her during =F two months. 
Only spoke to her three times in all, and this was the 
first of the three occasions. One by one the prisoners 
who had arrived on the previous evening went up to her 
desk. She asked usour name, age, religion, occupation, the 
offence for which we had been sentenced, the length of our 
sentence, the police-court at which we had been sentenced, 
the sum of money we had brought with us to prison ; 
whether we could read or write, which standard we had 
reached on leaving school, or whether, as in my case, 
we had received a superior education. : 

Having written down our answers, she made us 8 
our name, then filled up a partially-printed card, the 
facsimile of which I give below, and curtly ordered 
us back to our ce'ls, where we were locked in. 


EXPOSED SIDE OF CARD. 
No. 18666. Age, 35. 


Length of Sentence : 2 months 
2nd Division. 


ered Release: 22 August, 

Earliest Possible Date of 
Release: 12.8.08. 

Diet : B. 

Work: Light labour. 

Previous Convictions: NiL 


22.6,08. 
| a ee ee Lambeth Police Station. 


A RS 


MARGARET A. BUTTER- 
WORTH, 


Sentenced for stealing three 
books value 12s. 6d. 


feelings and 
has consented, from the 


Lh, Ay The Experiences of a Lady in Holloway Prison. 


This card was inserted in the small board that hung 
outside each cell. The unexposed side always carefully 
turned to the wall, so that convicts should know nothing 
of each others’ names or offences. 

Doctors, wardresses, chaplains would often turn the 
card round when they passed a cell, but always carefully 
replaced it in the presoribed ition. 

On the same board, in a bigger partition, was another 
card, on which the marks of each day were written. 
Also the punishments if inourred. Now I soon noticed 
that none of the wardresses were in the least anxious 
to mete out punishments or to withdraw marks. If a 
prisoner got put in the punishment cell or lost her marks, 
one might rest assured that she fully brought it on herself. 
Moreover such prisoners were rare. The majority made 
their eight marks a day, never saw the inside of the 
punishment cell, and went out on the earliest day of their 
release. As long as they showed themselves obedient, 
respectful, and willing, the wardresses were kind and 
just, if somewhat abrupt and very firm. There never 
was any bullying, harshness, or loud rough speaking and 
reprimanding. 

Contained a Movable Fiap. 

The board contained a third card with the letter 
A, B, or O printed large thereon, showing the prisoner's 
diet. On the other side of the cell door was a movable 
flap bearing the cell’s number. Inside the cell a small 
handle communicated with the gong that hung in the 
middle of the ward and with the flap. A locked-in 
prisoner pulled this handle, the gong gave a single tinkle, 
the flap stuck out, and the officer down the ward 
could tell by the sticking-out flap which convict had rung. 
Between ourselves I imagine that these handles were 
more for ornament than use, for during the first week of 
my sentence I rang two or three times in urgent cases, 
but as no one took the slightest notice of me, I refrained 
from using it during the remaining six weeks. 

I inhabited a privileged cell, namely a cell with an outer 
gate, which was locked during the day, meal-times 
excepted, so that I had fresh air, and could see what was 
going on in the ward. Those who did not possess gated 
cells had the thick padded door locked on thera. I 
wonder they did not stifle on very hot days. 

So at nine o’clock each day when I returned from chapel 
I seated myself at my small table and read the books 
with which a kindly chaplain had provided me—Shake- 
speare, Emerson, Macaulay, and others. I also watched 
the busy, silent workers flitting up and down the corridor, 
wardresses passing backwards and forwards with new 
prisoners, or fetching prisoners who wished to speak to 
the head matron or governor, or were wanted for one thing 
or another in a different part of the building. 

A Daily Visit from the Doctor. 

Wardresses going from cell to cell, examining the 
outside boards, taking note of the number of different 
diets for that day’s dinner, chalking up on a cell door 
the name of its inhabitant who would be released on the 
following day. Brown-clad convicts with the three- 
striped badge on their arm, polishing, scrubbing, dusting 
everywhere. 

Then the doctor’s visit, which took place every morning 
between ten and eleven. Usually the same doctor came 
each morning, the one who had examined me when I 
first entered the remand hospital. But two others 
sometimes took his place. Now, I often think that no 
doubt the prisoners in hospital received all the attendance 
and nursing their condition required. But those not on 
the sick list only got a very cavalier treatment. 

The doctor's visit seemed to me little more than a farce. 
He rushed round the big ward in less time than it takes 
me to write, stopping at the cells of the prisoners who had 
put their name down at six o'clock that morning. He 
would ask each one what ailed her, stare at her for the 
space of one second, give a curt order to the hospital 
officer who accompanied him, and rush on. The wanineda 
stopped, turned to a convict who walked behind her 
with a big basket filled with medicine bottles strapped 
round the neck, dosed the prisoner from one of the bottles, 
and rushed on behind the doctor, who had already got 
through half a dozen patients by that time. 


Preceded by a Wardress. 

No prisoner in the ward ever received change of diet ; 
she had to go to the hospital to get hospital fare ; needless 
to say that one had to be very ill before getting sent to 
hospital. ; 

The doctor's visit was not the only one. The chaplain 
and his assistant went from one cell to another; both 
were extremely kind and painstaking. A Roman 
Catholic priest came daily to see the fallen sheep of his 
flock. 

Then came the governor’s visit to the wards, which took 
place several times a week. Ho marched through the 
whole building preceded by a wardress, who unlocked 
the cells, followed by another, who relocked them. By 
his side ran the head matron. I say ran advisedly, for 


her. The litle indignities and restrictions of prison life, which to a less sensitive and refined 
nature would pass unnoticed and ee 
before. For obvious reasons the names of persons mentioned are not their real names, 


[wo Months inte Second Division 


thrust amenget surroundings so entirely unfamiliar te 
, are here revealed as has never been done 


By MARGARET A. BUTTERWORTH. 


his visit, like the doctor's, struck me as being in the nature 
of a farce. The governor trotted through quick march, 
staring straight in front of him, without as much as 
glancing inside the cells, where the prisoner remained 
a myers! standing until he disappeared from her sight. 

t about a quarter to eleven on the first day of my 
py peeoecmans a charming little wardress came to me, 
followed by two convicts carrying a quantity of thick 
brown canvas. She asked me if I aoa sew, and then 
showed me how to make postmen’s mail-bags. The 
were already cut out and tacked. I only had to atite! 
them with double waxed thread. I sewed on an average 
one mail-bag a day, and was kept at the same work during 
the whole of my stay. 

Two or three times the work-room officer tried me with 
more complicated work, but I did it so badly that she 
laughingly put me back to the mail- saying that I 
had better stick to what I could manage. I sewed somo 
forty mail-bags during my seven weeks at Holloway, 
and now can never meet a postman with one thrown over 
his shoulder but a mig 3 feeling thrills me, and I am 
possessed with the idea that my own handiwork confronta 
me. 


I always received my eight marks a day, whether I did 
much or little. Several times my own officer told me 
not to sew so diligently, as I was not tasked. Many an 
afternoon have I thrown the work aside, and taken up 
a book, without being ehid by passing officers. 


Counted Before Exercise. 


At eleven o’clock an officer went round unlocking gates 
and doors, calling out ‘‘ Exercise |” as she walked through. 
Gonvicts filed to the basement, and ranged themselves 
against the wall, some twenty or thirty brown-clad females 
on one side, on the other the two or three green-dressed 
Second Division prisoners to which I belonged. When all 
had assembled the wardress counted us, unlocked a gate, 
and we filed out into the courtyard for the thirty minutes’ 
exercise, which took place in pretty nearly all weathers. 

The courtyard, strictly pal ie was a well-kept garden 
with lawns, shrubbery, and even flowers. The greater 
part, however, was planted with lettuces, carrots, parsley, 
and other Ms. any The hungry convicts, poor thi 
never touched these flowers or vegetables, even when the 
wardress’s back was turned, although many gazed 
longingly at the now ripe lettuces and carrots. I often 
wondered who ate em—the patients, wardresses, 
and gaolers no doubt, or were they sold to debtors and 
prisoners on remand ? 

There were two gravel paths running all round the 
ground, one on a higher plane than the other. The B 
ward convicts walked round the left lawn, the A ward 
convicts round the right-hand plot of ground, planted 
with vegetables. Prisoners belonging to Wards Gand D 
exercised on the other side of the edifice. Those employed 
in the work-room or laundry, as well as debtors and 
prisoners on remand, were brought outside in the afternoon. 
Never Spoke to Anyone. 

We green-dressed convicts, but few in number, walk: 
on the lower gravel path, a less strict watch being 
kept on us than on the others. As for them, the wardress 
stood on the look-out to prevent them ing to each 
other or walking too close together. Very often during 
exercise the governor with the head matron came intc 
the garden, walked through without speaking to anyone, 
and then returned to the house. I often wondered why 
neither governor, doctors, nor chaplains ever took off 
their hats to the wardresses, even to the dignified head 
wardress. 

At half-past eleven we were marched back to our cells, 
and somo twenty minutes later the distribution of food 
began. First came two convicts holding between them 
a huge tray, on which were placed the tin mugs. Behind 
them was the ward officer, who placed a tin on each cell 
table and locked the door. The large mug contained soup, 
suet, or meat, according to the day’s fare ; the smaller top 
one was invariably filled with unpeeled potatoes, on top 
of which lay the bread. 

Had to be Content with Porridge. 

The prisoners on the A diet did not receive even this 
sumptuous fare, at which they gazed longingly, while 
obliged to content themselves with pepidee: being 
in the Second Division, was puton the B diet from the day 
of my arrival. But in my case it made no difference, for 
I touched neither tea, cocoa, suet, tinned meat, not 
vegetable soup. The Thursday boiled meat and half a 

int of gravy alone filled my heart with keen delight. 

o dinner at the Savoy could be more gratefully received 
than this soup, which was excellent. After that meal 
I always said grace, a custom I had sadly neglected of 
late years. For tho rest I contented oo ee with my 
eighteen ounces of brown bread daily. © Pentonville 
male prisoners mado this bread. It was very good, even 
quite nice to eat when fresh. But it was rarely fresh, 
alas ! mostly quite stale and rancid: 

The other prisoners soon found out that I refused even 


d much—only ninepence—but the pleasures such a small eum can buy for one 
Wey Sant See, yas te moor enild ave mublichent to brighten his or her whole year. 
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the costly food diet: There were few things they did not 
find out. On the third day of my sentence a brigh 
little woman accosted me and ra He ed me that she had 

twelve months for setting fire to a police-station, 

which remarkable feat she had only burnt her own 
hands and face. 

“* Be thankful no one was burnt to death,” I answered: 
* You would have got penal servitude for life, to “y 
nothing of having to answer to God one day for the life 
ofa oa low creature.” ‘test ‘ 

* But how are you going to live through your sentence ?” 
she interrupted ie * you don’t touch poe food.” 

“I eat the bread. Seven short weeks of bread and 
water won’t kill me.” 

“* What do you do with your tea and cocoa ?” 

“Pour the filthy stuff down the sink. Who could 
drink it? The cocoa is covered with and the 
a pains of tea I drank the first day made mo 


“ Well,” she said reflectively, “‘ you being a lady must 
find it here a great deal harder than we do, the food 
i y. But there is many a poor prisoner on the 
A diet who would be grateful for what you throw away.” 
A Good Samaritan. 

“‘ Perhaps you might like it? You are welcome to all 
I have, save the Thursday gravy and the three breads 
we receive each day.” : 

She shook her head. ‘“ Thanks all the same, but I’m 
on the O diet myself. This is already my eleventh 
— age Log bia oy po old No. 25? 

e's nearly sixty, at horri el and porrid, 
make her sick.” aii ed 

“* How can I give her the things ? She’s on the other 

pide of the ward.” 

“Tl manage,” said this warm-hearted little convict 
Samaritan. “You place your cocoa at seven in the 
morning, and your tea at eighf, on your table quite 
close to the door. I will take them when I scrub the 
corridor.” 

“But she must not drink out of my mug,” I cried. 
On the feat dey of my arrival T het begaed # basin a! very 
hot water and a piece of soda from a kind wardress, and 
. the earthenware mug and plate a thorough scrubbing. 

therefore determined that no other convict should use 
them until I was safely outside the prison walls. My 
wooden spoon, hair brush, and small comb I had no inten- 
tion of using, so they escaped ablutions, but the big comb 

an extra one, and was quite soft and flabby by the 
ime I had finished with it. 
Drank a Pint of Cocoa. 


“T cannot allow No. 25 to drink out of my mug,” I 
repeated. ‘“‘ er than that, tea and cocoa must be 
thrown away.” 

“She shan’t touch your mug, I promise you: You 
watch me to-morrow, and you will see me pour the stuff 
into her own mug.” 

I watched through my barred pot and felt reassured: 
No. 25, a decrepit old woman with palsied limbs, held out 
her mug, and eagerly drank the horrible compound as if it 
had been the most delicious liquor. At seven she imbibed 
@ pint of stone cold cocoa, which had been standing on 
my table all night, and was covered with a thick layer 
of grease. When at haif-past eight our doors were 
unlocked for chapel, she again stood awaiting the lukewarm 
decoction called tea. But the leaves with which it had 
been made never grew in China nor yet in India. 

Another convict be for my potatoes. ‘“ You never 
eat em,” she i, Se “* As well let me ’ave ’em.” 

“You are welcome to all can get without being 
caught by the wardress,” I assured her. ‘I put my tins 
out as soon as the doors are unlocked ; anyone can take 
what they contain.” 

Twelve Days in Hospital. 


cleaning. Nearly every afternoon, the first, second, or 
— officer = le be gs of the wards, preceded by a 
wardress, who unloc tes and doors, followed 
another who closed a y 
The head officers asked each prisoner if she had an 
to complain of, barely waited for a reply, nodded kindly, 
and rushed on. Convicts were certainly not encouraged 
to,vomplain ; indeed, one of the printed cards in our cells 
informed us that too many unn complaints would 
be regarded as insubordination and duly punished: 


and asked if we had an to say. No one had any- 
tray 10 cen, Thancton hee tas Baad coe ats 
time that it takes me to write about it: 

(To be continued.) 


en fe 
Moruzr: “ Alice, it is bedtime ; all the little chickens 
have gone to bed.” 
Alice: “‘ Yes, mamma ; and so has the hen.” 


POA > we 


WEEKLY. 


“ Yp’au no lukin’ sae weel the nicht, 
laird,” said Sandy, as he came into the 


parlour. 


“Ye wadna luk sae weel poe D 
Sandy Macphairson, gin ye had been sittin’ lor 
this latte, ors listenin’ to a puir daft wamman next 


door playin’ the piano and ecreechin’ at the top o’ her 
voice for her ain amusement.” . . 
“Maybe it’s because ye hae no ear for music, laird, 
explained Sandy. : 
_"T'm no for contradictin’ ye,” replied MoTosh. “ Vurra 
likely I bae no ear for music, but that’s no a reason for 
inflictin’ it on me.  Ye'll meet men i’ the toon that 
hae no taste for art, but we dinna drag them by the neck 
to the nearest gallery and mak’ them study the pikters. 
“There isna one man in twenty that kens muckle 
aboot art, but we dinna stand ower the ither nineteen 
and ca’ them heathen folk and a’ that. But gin ye dinna 
care aboot music, the puir bodies vy pen and sio wull 
haud ye little better than a creemi And I'll tell ye 
why, ly Macphairson. eked 
A man wha has a taste forart can indulge in it withoot 
makkin’ himeel’ an offence to the neighbours. But a 
man wha has a taste for musio canna do muckle wi’ it 
unless it gets to the ears of his neighbours, and gn he 
wasna always tellin’ them that he was richt an they 
were wrang, they’d lynch him ower sune. It’s only by 
keepin’ up a feection o’ that kind that the musicians can 
save their necks.” 


No Amusement for Civilised Folk. 

“Hae ye never heard that music has charms to soothe 
the savage breast, laird 2?’ inquired Sandy. 

“T’'m no sayin’ that music may no be guid for savages,” 
replied McTosh. ‘“ Maybe it was invented for their 

ial benefit. But it’s no a guid amusement for 
civilised folk. Ye may tak’ it frae me, Sandy Macphair- 
son, that the mair a man likes music, the nearer he is to 
the savage state. 

“A body that’s civilised needs a while to be thinkin’ 
noo and then, or maybe exchanging thoughts wi’ ither 
folk that hae lairned to think. But the folk that tak’ 
to music hae naething to talk about, and darena think, 
and sae they mak’ a noise to keep anything else frae 
gettin’ into their pows. 

“ Quidsake, man! why ye ken I was at a fashionable 
restaurant i’ the toon the ither nicht, havin’ a wee bit 
dinner wi’ a friend. Noo ye ken, there’s no place like a 
dinner-table for a little conversation; but we couldna 
hear oursel’s speak. There was a band o’ musio makkin’ 
sic an awfu’ din, and I unnerstaun’ the reason for it the noo. 

“The puir fashionable bodies round us were-sae near 
to bein’ savages that they hadna an idea to exchange 
wi’ one anither, and the gie’d them an excuse for 
peri their sag ps Nace or & kha : 
naething to say, the ays gang tae a restauran 
to Ty whee they'll find music, and then their in- 
fairmity will no be noticed.” 

“There maun be mony folk that’s fond o’ music, 

”* protested Sandy gently. 
“‘T’'ll no believe there's ower mony o’ them,” replied 
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A Delightful Series by ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


McTosh. ‘TI hae rin up against mony men in ma time, 
but there wasna mony o’ them that wad leesten for long 
to music. Gin ye to the theaytre ye'll find there is 
a bar or some sio place whar they sell strong drink which 
isna guid for everybody. 

“ Gin a man could sit in between the acts he 
wadna ask for anything else. But the folk in the theaytre 
ken the way to mak’ him gang oot and tak’ the drink 
they hae to sell. They begin to play music, and ye’'ll 
notice, Sandy M that when a man has got 
to choose between music and strong drink, he’ll maistly 
tak’ the line o’ least reseestance an’ gravitate naturally 
in the direction o’ the forrm o’ entertainment that’s Icast 


— ble to him. 
“Tf it wasna for the musio in the theaytres there wadna 
be sae muckle whisky drunk in the warld, I gic ye ma 
worrd on that, Sandy hairson.” 

“But gin ye go to hear music ye will find the 
ae maistly applaudin’ a performer, laird,” insisted 


Sandy. 

= hye?” agreed McTosh, “yo wull that. But ’tisna 
for the reason that they’re likin’ the music. The puir 
bodies want to pretend that they unnerstaun’ what it’s 
a’ aboot, and thus show themsel’s cleverer than ither 
folk. But that’s no the only reason why ae clap 
their hands when a performer has done his warrk. 
Maistly they canna help feelin’ grateful to him for 
havin’ left off makkin’ sic a tiresome noise.” 

“But there wad be the musicians themsel’s, laird. 
Wad ye be tellin’ me that they’re no likin’ the music they 
tak’ sic pains to be makkin’ ?” 

ee Well ye ken, Sandy Macphairson, there is sic a 
thing as insanity, but that’s no a reason why we should 
a’ gang daft the morn. _ But gin ye hae ever obsairved 
closely a man that ds his life in makkin’ noiscs wi’ 
a fiddle or a piano, ye'll maistly find he wears his hair 
ower lang. 


Feart o' His Ain Din. 

“It grows vurra thick o’ the top o’ his heid, and he 
brushes it doon well ower his ears, and I'll tell ye why. 
It is so that he wunna maist o’ the time tho din 
he’s makkin’, He wants to leave a’ the trouble to tho 
folk that’s daft eneuch to leesten to him. 

“But d’ye mind I’m no for sayin’ that folk havena 
the richt to be playin’ music or leestenin’ to it, gin their 
tastes are in sic a depravit condeetion. A’m merely 
remarkin’ that it’s a gran’ soap the that are ower 
fond o’ music canna be pit he 2 = the 
toon where they wunna annoy anybody but themsel’s. 

“Gin ye could spread the idea the morn that music 
isna fashionable, and that a man or a wumman is nano 
the waur for lettin’ it alone, ye wad find vurra little musis 
bein’ played ootside o’ lunatic asylums. There’s only 
one instrument that was ever any guid to mankind, and 
that is the es gi I wadna like to pairt wi’ them.” 

“ But I thocht ye were tellin’ me the noo, laird, that 
ye didna like music in any form,” said Sandy. 

“ Ye’re richt,”’ replied the laird, with a far-away look. 
“It’s aye for that reason that I’m ower fond o’ the 


bagpipes, Sandy Macphairson.’ 
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MAY BAKERS BAKE ON SUNDAY? 

Tr is a familiar sight on Sunday in the poor districts 
of our large cities to see the mid-day meal being carried 
to the local bakehouse for cooking. Very few persons 
would attach any importance to so common a sight ; 
yet, in view of the anticipated legislation in connection 
with Sunday trade, the question of baking the poor 
man’s dinner may raise a very interesting point. 

A statute of Charles II. against labour on Sunda 
contains an exception in favour of cooks’ shops, whic 
has been extended to the baking of meat, puddings, 
and pies on Sunday. 

It was the custom then for the well-to-do classes to 
have their meals prepared and cooked by professional 
cooks on their own business premises. 

As the law advocated acts of piety and necessity, 
{i wun Tall Gist ihe ack. of the taker a preparing tos 
mid-day meal for the poorer classes was of that 

ture. 


na 
At first this was not so. Actions were taken against 
many bakers for helping their customers in their domestic 
cooking on Sunday. After much litigation, it was 
roved that the bakers’ acts were n ones. One 
ustice remarked that it was as reasonable that the 


g of statutes for the 
the sale of bread on 


y- 

Religiously inclined folk even went so far as to raise 
the question as to whether the sale of bread would include 
also the sale of rolls. 

It now remains to be seen whether Lord Avebury’s 
contemplated Bill pronibities Sunday trade will make 
an exception again in favour of bakers. 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVES ARE DOOMED. 

In a few weeks from now the travelling public will be 
treated to the sight of engineless, electrically-propelled 
trains running above am over a portion of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company's 
system. 

Other companies will certainly follow suit. Indced, 
the Midland Company have akenty electrified their 
Heysham and Morecambe line, while the London and 
North-Western are shortly to start building an electric 
railway from London to Watford. Does all this fore- 
shadow the gradual extinction of the steam-driven 
locomotive ? 

It would almost seem so: Electricity is not only cleaner 
than steam, but it is quicker, and quickness counts for 
everything nowadays. Speeds of over 130 miles an hour, 
or considerably more than two miles a minute, have already 
been attained on at least one German electric railway: 
This would mean that the journey between London 
cae Edinburgh would only occupy about three 

ours. 

Of course there is a big difference between suburban 
and main-line electrification. A central power-station 
can be used for the former ; it would be impossible for the 
latter. The electric locomotive, therefore, would have to 
be used, and it would have to be what electricians call 
“ self-contained.” That is to say, the motive-power 
would have to be derived from an accumulator carried 
on the engine itself. 

Such engines are in existence in America and elsewhere 
—the New York and Hudson River Railway Company 
alone possesses forty of them—but it is admitted that they 
are not as yet altogether satisfactory. But that is nothing: 
Improvements are being effected in them practically 
every day. 

And it is admitted. on all hands that once the ideally 
perfect electric locomotive is produced, no steam-driven 
one can stand against it: 


Many a millionaire doeen’t get as much happiness out of hie millione as an ordinary boy obtains from a copy of THE SCOUT. 
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Fiarnessing the Air: 


Kite-Fiymna is, I fear, regarded by most people as for the boat to be capsized, its bows being continually 
little more than a pastime for boys, but, as I hope to show | raised above the cresta of the waves. Should the boat 
in the course of this article, the possibilities and practical | travel too fast, sea-anchors can be dropped out over the 
uses of the sport are much greater than many people | stern, so as to increase her resistance and regulate her speed. 
imagine: The kite-line is fixed to a ring, set on an iron bar across the 

The best kind of kite at present in use is the single or | bow of the boat, as in the picture. 
double box variety, Illustration No. 3 shows the method adopted for raising 
which will ascend in & man by means of kites, which for this purpose should be 
very light winds and about 120 square feet in size and capable of raising 100 Ib. 
also remain steady in the air. This would be a very simple way of making 
through the most observations in time of war, the man in the et being 
boisterous weather. The provided with a telephone, thro which he would 
double box fae has communicate to the man at the windlass the results of his 
indeed been known to survey: ightened by his presence, since he can c t 
maintain a level flight One of the most valuable uses to which the kite will be ices Hen io top of a cliff or tiesallan popeon 
in the teeth of a gale put is, in my opinion, for the yorpor of life-saving at | siderable distance from the water itself. 
of about fifty miles an sea: Before very long I believe that all ships will be Having now shown a few of the uses of the kite, I need 


By Mr. W. H. AKEHURST, 
Hon. Sec. of the 
Kite-Flying Association of 

Great Britain. 


say that many fine fish have been caught in this 
manner, The angler can proceed without any of the | 
discomforts that attend fishing from a small boat, and 
there fg also this advantage, that the fish are not 


Towing a life-buoy to a wreck, and there 
‘the 2 ate savin tee: Kees ef 


hour. provided with kites, 80 that, in case of wreck, many lives | only add that this science is at present in its infancy, and = 
This kite forms the will be saved by this means which would otherwise be | that the manor boy who can bring out the best storm-kite 
subject of the first illus- lost: will render a great service to the scientific and nautical 


The fourth picture illustrates my meaning: Hereaship | worlds: The Aerial League of the British Empire is 
has struck the rocks, and the boats having all been fill offering £25 in prizes for various kite-flying competitions, 
a life-buoy is attached to a line, which is towed from tho | and there is a £5 prize awaiting the winner of our life- 
shore by means of a kite: When the buoy reaches the | saving competitions and challenge cup for the best kite of 
vessel the kite can be dispensed with: Another line, to | the i: 
work from the boat, is fastened to that on the shore, and There must be many a young fellow of inventive 
, the crew are thus | capacity who would do well to devote some of his time to 

5 saved: This issup- | this most fascinating science ; and I hope that this article 

ing that the wind 
lows away from 
the shore, but if, on 
the other hand, it is 
blowing towards the 
shore, those on the 
vessel will send up a 
kite, and the process 
will be reversed: 

Re to the 

uestion of sport, 
there is not the 
slightest reason why — 
fishermen _ should re e 
not avail them- 
selves of a kite ees 
when enjoying | may meet the eye of some such reader and induce him to 
their favourite | try his hand at kite-construction: If it does, let him 
In a favour. hobby: Picture five | remember that portability and strength are two of the 
able wind this method of travelling is better than shows how this is | princip@ points to bear in mind when thinking out the 
by sail, and the angle of the pull makes it impossible done; and I may | perfeot kite. 
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a 9 This exemption, however, applies only to the person | SUMMER’S NOT A HEALTHY SEASON. 
~ moke of the soldier. A creditor can sue Tommy, obtain — 
OMmIny Moy judgment, and levy an execution in tho ordinary | Taerm aro few more mistaken opinions than that 


=, 4 ° way. ; . summer is a healthy season: People may bask in the 
Qa an _But he cannot touch Tommy’s person—t.e., have | sun, indulge in recreations of descriptions, enjoy 

‘ g him sent to prison—or his pay, or his military equip- | excursions to seaside or country, and then just when they 

é ment, and so he is not likely to derivo much satisfac- | believe their systems to be thoroughly braced up and 


tration, a glance at 
which will show you 
that it consists of four 
triangular boxes 
(marked A) and two 
upper and two lower 
wings (marked B). This 
kite may measure fifty, 
or more, square feet, ee . 
and the excitement of launching and handling it during 
a gale must be experienced before it can be properly 
appreciated. ; . 
ut apart altogether from the sporting side of the 
question, there are numerous practical uses to which the 
kite can be put 
by. those who 
have made a 
study of the 
science. Look at 
the second pic- 
ture, for  in- 
stance, and you 
hn see i 3 
i ite ma: 
f 3 —, instead "st a sail 
at sea: 


This picture shows a novel and good 
of quabling 0 fuherman to carry on hie 
favourite sport. 


Taking the place of 
a sail at cea. 


es : tion from the process. almost immune from disease, suddenly the 
And Other Privileges of the Soldier. The object of this enactment, as in the case of wife by one or other of the many aalek sitet bat i 
By “CHINSTRAP.” desertion, is to prevent the Crown losing a soldier’s | much-lauded, but deceptive season always brings in its 
. services for civil offences which are not recognised | train: 
As I have pointed out in another article dealing | as military crimes. __ . oe What is the cause of the unhealthiness of summer ? 
with the lot of Mrs. Thomas Atkins, the maiden At the same time, in the case of serious criminal | [¢ is principally to be found in the heat which we admire 
smitten with love of Mars should beware of marry- | offences, the soldier has no immunity from civil trial. as so genial, for it leads to decayed vegetation, to stagnant 


ing a soldier on the strength of her affection for him On the contrary, it is expressly provided by the | water, to the break-down of our drainage systems, and 

but “off the strength” of the regiment to which he regulations that such offences as treason, felony, | to the corruption of our water supplies. 

belongs. ; murder, or manslaughter should always, wherever | It is this last evil which causes the greatest havoo 
In the latter case, though the marriage is agian possible, be tried by a civil court, and not by a court- | during summer. In these hot days the demands on our 

legal, the military authorities do not officially recog- martial. Generally speaking, a man does not cease to | resorvoirs tax them to the utmost with the resiflt that 

nise it, and to thom Mrs. Tommy simply does not | be amenable to the civil law when he becomes a | in many cases, germ-loaded water, which at other seasons 


exist, with the result that there are no quarters | soldier. —s . _.. | would ‘be left untouched, is sucked through the public 

for her in barracks, and she shares in no regimental To return to Tommy’s privileges, probate of his will | filters with disastrous results to the consumers. 

benefits. and letters of administration are exempt from stamp In this way the presence of enteric or typhoid fever 

Cannot be Punished by Military Powers. duty, and while on actual military service he may | is too often to be accounted for in many a town during 
make a spoken will, declared before witnesses. the latter days of summer. 


Above all, a point not previously mentioned, if she Theres & & : P d t 
A pular idea to the effect that, in the And yet by tak little th foresi 
and Tommy fall. out, he can desert her practically case of « Parliamentary election, a soldier tia tune : ak ae me 7 lth 7 dal ag piped — 


with impunity. 3 P -+,| @ vote can leave barracks without permission for tho i i 
Anyway, he ante bs De agi ie be — pu of recording: ib: P' ease cerned age aes vi kag atioe of 7 
ralph ap ail nen SE aes . This is not quite correct. A soldier should un- | insure the purity of the drinking water in the home one 
“'T, C4 ks oan Ba y: ded inst f ainten doubtedly be allowed to go and vote, and his | may avoid typhoid and ailments of a kindred nature. 
ey a ee proceeded against for mainten’ | commanding-officer would have to show cause for re- A the light of the fact that it is not always wise to 


i the Secreta: f Gat : A 
Stato i pages regener dedueetocie ‘ion straining him from doing so. trust to public filters blindly in summer, when such 


his pay for the benefit of his wife and family. May be Elected an M.P. exceptional demands are made on them, it should be the 
But as these deductions may not exceed threepence| Soldiers who have not a vote, by the way, are for- duty of every householder to purify the water used in his 

a day, and would only be paid after he had satisfied| bidden by law from being present at a place of | own home for drinking purposes: . 

all regimental claims against him, it is clear that | election. How is this to be accomplished ? Many devices have 

the unfortunate wife and family would not be much In connection with politics, it may be mentioned been invented, but in the opinon of our leading experts 

better off for this order. that an officer on the active list may be elected |20ne equals the 7 Pressure Filter, which the Editor 
The woman, therefore, who marries a soldier “off | member of Parliament, and it appears—military law of Pearson's Weekly, by arrangement with Messrs. 

the strength,” runs the risk of abandonment without | on some points is no clearer than civil law—that he Doulton & Oo., is offering now to the public. Full 


much prospect of monetary redress, and none at all| is entitled, without leave or order, to attend the on ae ga to these filters will be found on page ii 


of Getting the false one legally punished. I say | House of Commons. 

legally, because, no doubt, in a bad case of this kind, Soldiers are exempt from serving on juries. and, ———— 

probably “Tommy” would unofficially have things| naturally enough, are free of tolls while travelling on NO FALSE PRIDE ABOUT HIM. 

made “pretty warm” for him in his corps. military duty, but not when engaged on their own A youna Continental humorist who came over to 


As is pretty generally known, when a regiment | private affairs. Finally, “Tommy” has the, to him, England, hoping to find London editors in receptive mood, 
enters a new station, ite credit is “cried down”—that | inestimable privilege of “grousing” upon all occasions | forwarded a contribution to one with this note: 
is, the townspeople and tradesmen are publicly | and on all subjects. * Dear sir,—I arrived in London this morning and paid 
warned ane giving soldiers credit, and reminded But, as everyone who knows him is aware, he really | a visit to Westminster Abbey this afternoon. I found 
that a soldier cannot be arrested or compelled to| doesn’t mean anything by it, and is at heart one of | this call depressing, for a man naturally shrinks from 
appear before a court for any debt under £39. the best-natured, best-tempered fellows in the world. | inspecting the spot where he is to be buried.” 


P.O. stands for Post Office, Postal Orders, and Post Off. Keep P.O. in your mind, and you won't forget that 
ninepence for the F.A,F, . 
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Preferred Prison Life. 
the Tower Bridge Police-court magistrate recently to sentence him to 


A man 


.RSON’S WEEKLY. . 


that Will 


200 years’ imprisonment, so that he might escape from his mother-in-law. 
Puppies’ Strange Foster-Mother. 


) ies at Longford, near Coventry, are mothered by a bnaff 
PRE bee noe which breaks up the food with her sai and ‘calle ee family just as she 


Four 


would a brood of chicks. 


Ordered by the Willesden 
sent 230 halfpenny stam 
the amount in farthings and 


Small Change. 
to pay maintenance to his wife, the defendant 
to the and upon these being refused he sent 


Chicken-Picking by Electricity. 
Aa olectess ten, ban jest been Gevieed Loe: picking ‘poutiey, The fan is placed in a 


, h wh 

Pap creme of air, 
claimed to be sufficient to 
remove all the feathers 


and down from a fowl! in a 

few seconds. 

“Big Game’’ Shoot 
in Parie. 

A distinguished French- 
man was recently arrested 
seepage ag bronze 
lions on the Place de la 
Nation, in Paris. 


Canaries in Clover. 

Some notion of the 
extent ha the business of 
canary-breeding carried on 
in Norwich may be found 
from a . 
24,000 eggs are being 
used weekly to feed the 
birds. 


Cockroach’s Costly 


A ‘cockroach which had 
crawled into the high 
tension switch- caused 
@ failure of electric 
i supply in the Hoe 

trict of Plymouth by 
diverting a current of 2,000 
volts. 


Feline Burglar 
, Alarm. 
While a burglar was 
ing the house of 
Mr. C. Mortimer, at 
Coventry, a.cat gave the 
alarm by mewing outside 
@ bedroom door, with the 
result that the household 
was aroused and the 
burglar fled. 
Volcano’s New 
Vocation. 
Mexico City is consider- 
ing a plan for the harness- 
ing of the volcano 


practicable, 


perfect! a 
enormous 


whereby 
amount of 
the mountain 
to develop electricity. 


Danger in Railway 
Tickets, 

he refused to 

Nie geo his ticket for 

inspection to an official of 


the Paris Metropolitan 
Railway, ao first-class 
has been fined 


American Flag 
Record. 
A huge American 


If you've an idea, send it 
along. 


WHEN THE LID WON’T COME OFF. 
Haves you ever tried to remove the lids of blacking and 
other tins and found the task 
impossible ? Here is pictured a 
tip which, if followed, will enable 
the lid to be taken off with ease. 
Place the tin on its side on the 
floor and roll it gently backwards 
and forwards for a time or two 
with the foot. Too much weight 
should not be put on the tin or it may be damaged: 

><—0c . 

WHEN THE LEAVES BEGIN TO DROOP, 

Tas leaves of tables that are uently subjected to 
a heavy strain, such as a kitchen-table has to bear, are 
often after some time, to have drooped at the 
sides. It is difficult therefore to prevent any circular 
article rolling off, but if some device such as depicted in 
this illustra- 
tion is adopted, 
the leaves can- 
not droop, and 
the annoy- 
ance will 
obviated. A 
wooden brac- 
ket, B, shaped 
as shown in 
the smaller 

is fixed to each leg, and a broomstick, or any 

rod, A, carer arse through the grooves, so that 
the leaves of the table just rest upon it. This gives all 
the support that is , and when it is desired to let 
down one of the leaves, the stick can be withdrawn: 


>—_0Cc~- 7 


HOW FISH ARE IDENTIFIED. 

Tus scarcity of fish in home waters has induced the 
Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom to 
adopt an ingenious scheme whereby certain fish that are 
caught may be identified, if need be, when caught at 
some future date: To a large number of hg ees fish, 

plaice and 


such as 
soles, are attached 
numbered labels in 
the form of bone 
buttons, brass discs, 
vulcanite studs, 
aluminium rings, ete: 
haddock fe also 
marked by means 
of a silver label 
attached to one of 
the gills: Before they are put back in the water the 
fish are measured notes are taken of the date and 
paceot capture and the depth of water at which they were 
1 British fishermen who subsequently catch any 
of the marked fish note the place, depth, and date of 
ture, and send these culars, together with the 
fiah, to the association, for which assistance they are 
suitably rewarded. The association can thus obtain a 
large amount of useful information: 


i] 
the largest in the world, measuring 80 ft. by 160 ft, has been contracted for by the 
Cincinnati City worm use on the occasion of President Taft’s visit to his home 
city. 90,000 ft. of thread and 2,000 ft. of tape will be used in the construction of the flag. 


Huge Profits for Sand Stall- Holders. 


A young woman who paid several hundreds of 
« pitch 


at the auction of licenses for 


pounds 
es” on Blackpool sands admitted that a profit of from £6 to £8 per day was made 


by each ice-cream stall. 


attention was attracted 


by brig 


Boys’ Queer Discovery. 
Some boys were playing at Sutton Coldfield near a pool, quite 


recently, when their 


ight objects in the water. proved to be loaded 


pom-pom shells. How they got into the water is a mystery. 


The Siberian delegates to the Congress of Po; 


stern! 


Sin of Tea-DrinKking. 
Old Believers, at Moscow, have 


denounced tea- 3 maintain the use of tea, coffee, sugar, vodka, 
and toba re Lass ins peaetind of shaving tha Déakd, ave borienl 
Hie Audience Didn’t Know. 
Although Mr. Charles Varlen, an actor, suddenly became blind just before a 


performance at the Grand Opera House, Cincinnati, recently, he took his 
and it was not until after the performance that the audience learnt of his 


Dw” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated 


;as usual, 
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A Few Stories About Well-known 
Actors and Actresses. 


A Lucky Omen. 


Wuen Signora Eleanora Duse, the celebrated Italian actress, was a child, he 
probable that the little 
But her parents believed t. 
her luck, and this incident was as follows. As the 


were very poor, and it did not seem at all 
more than the barest necessities of life. 


in her career would one day brin 
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Stage Stories. 


family 
would ever have 
a certain incident 


infant Eleanora was being solemnly carried to church in a glass cradle to be christened, 
a megs aarp re passed along, and, mistaking the cradle fora shrine of holy 
relics, they iately halted and presented arms. This mistake was considered a 

omen, and it was confidently predicted that the child would one day become 


How a Famous Song wae Written, 
knows, one of Mr. 


We pay half-a-crown for each 
original picture par. accepted by us. 


HOW ASPARAGUS SHOULD BE COOKED. 
Now that the asparagus season is at its height this 
picture, which shows the best 
way to cook the vegetable, 
is very interesting.- Many 
pore make the mistake of 
a 


ying the asparagus flat in 
the saucepan, so that it is 
crushed and damaged by its 
own weight. To pro 
cook it, it should be p 
upright in a special asparagus 
saucepan, such ag is 
depicted in ‘the illustration. 
The heads must be kept 
. above the water and steamed, 
eo that they may retain their whole delicious flavour. 
o_O 
AN INGENIOUS FRAUD. 

WHEN supervision was not so careful as at the present 
time, the cask shown in this picture 
used by dishonest inn- : ne 
neegere to defraud the 
pa ic. As will be seen, 
ita object was to dilute 
the spirit with water 
before it was handed to 
ser ake on 
01 spirit 
was fitted a large tank 
of water from which a 
pipe ran to the spirit 
tap. This tap was so : {, 
arranged that with a 
single turn either the spirit or the water could be drawn 
at will, so that it was impossible for the customer to 
detect the fraud: 


>_—_0oC 
HOW A PUMP WORKS. 

Ir you have never seen the inside of a pup and do not 
know how it works, To will explain. The pump 
consista of a cylindrical chamber A, in which is a piston, 
B, provided with a valve, O, opening upwards. At the 
bottom of the cylinder is another valve, 
D, also opening upwards. When the 
piston is raised a ial vacuum is 
produced in the chamber, A, and the 
pressure of the atmosphere drives the 
water a certain distance up a pipe 

ing from the well to the pump. 
When the piston is lowered, the valve 
closes, the valve G opens, and part of 
the air in A escapes. again raising 
the piston, C closes, D opens, and the 
air in A is still further reduced. The 
result is that the water is driven still 
further up the pipe, and eventually, by 
; Tepea raising and propeies the 
piston, the chamber A is with 
Now, on lowering the piston, D closes and G 
and the water passing through O is ejected 
rough the spout. The piston is raised and lowered 
by means of the handle: 


water: 


you love the lassies ? ” 
“T’m fond of them a’,” 
answered Mr. Lauder, 
with a smile, “ but I only 
love one.” This sentence 
stuck in his mind, and on 
the way home the famous 
comedian found himself 
humming the words, “I 
love a lassie.” Later on, 
this simple phrase 
blossomed forth into what 
has proved to be one of 
the most popular songs in 
the whole history of our 
music-hall stage. 


Appropriate. 

Born Sir Squire and 
Lady Bancroft are very 
papular with members of 
the Royal Family, and on 
one occasion Sir Squire 
made a smart joke in the 

resence of the Prince of 
ales. Some timo ago 
Lady Bancroft lost a pet 
bird, and when the Prince 
saw Sir Squire he re- 
marked, “I think I have 
got Lady Bancroft's lost 
ird. A strange bird wa: 
hopping about the grout d3 
of Marlborough House, 
and was caught by my 
children. I should like 
ou to see if it is yours; 
ut,” added the Princo 
with a smile, “if it is I 
claim whatever re- 
ward you may have offered 
for it.” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied 
Sir Squire at once; “ it is 
@ small reward, but ap- 
propriate—being half a 
sovereign |” 


Why He Had Come. 
Turge are few better 
after-dinner speakers than 
Sir Charles Wyndham, and 
he has an inexhaustible 
fund of amusing anecdotes. 
Some time ago he told of a 
young man he had heard 
of whose attentions to a 
certain young lady wera 
not viewed favourably by 
her father. The latter 
took the young man aside 
one day and said: “ Look 
here, if I see you in this 
house again, I shall kick 
you out. 
The very next day the 
young man turned up once 
more. 
“TI told you what would 
happen,” said the irate old 
—— it did 
ppen. 


Many weeks passed, and the luckless suitor did not appear in, but one day what 
was the father’s astonishment to see him coming up the paniea path, He went to the 
front door himself, and shouted out: “Haven’t you had enough? Have you come to 


see my daughter again?” 


“No, no,” replied the -man quietly; “I have come on behalf of the president 
2 need a full back.” 


of our football club. We 
A Clever “Gag.” 


Ma. Haney Gaartan, the well-known Gaiety actor, once appeared 
ial theatre that was not ndted for its up-to-dateness. 
Mr. Grattan’s dance on the 


days, at a certain provincial 


, in his early 
The 


y, and the behaviour of the band 


orchestra, in particular, left much to be desired, and during 

opening night, it went “all to pieces” and would not keep to time. 
Now, Mr. Fred Storey was a member of the 

80 him that he perpetrated one of the 


As he was 
in his hand. 
the ‘ts to the conductor. 


ing behind the scenes, he saw a 


y the perros sted. Sig Pr glue — i 
ig peed with,” re , rey, whi 6 audience 
him to echo, 


glue your 
spplauded 


t “ gags ” that the stage has 
° 


ter with a pot of glue 


it from the man, Mr. Storey went on to the stage, and held it over 


“That’s for you to 
roared and 


aph accepted and used on this page. 
tta Street, London, W.C. 
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OPENING CHAPTERS. 


In Strange Shoes. 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 

“J por’r think I’m hurt a bit—really.” The Founs man 
who is knocked down by a taxi-cab just outside Hyde Park 
Corner sits up, and with the aid of » policeman scrambles to 
his feet. 


CHAPTER EIGHT. | 
Lord Bardley Pays a Call. 
PARADA 1 Omron Sore” 


The occupant of the taxi, Clive tl a famous D, GrorcE was asked to playa that hecould not orm. 
recognises Fim as Mr. Geo Hilton, the great Lady Sara loved him, and believed that her love was 
explorer, lately returned to land after being away for | returned. She thought he had elnned for her, and that, like 
three years. herself, he must gery fn the success of the crime. She was 

The n, after expressing his regrets for the accident, | waiting for that declaration of love which he could not speak. 
explains that he must hurry away to @ case, Sir Arthur A declaration of love! How he loathed the syren, beautifal 


as she was, who had entrapped him! There was a sense of 
nausea in his throat, the scented atmosphere of the room 
seemed to stifle him. 

She stretched out her arms. “George,” she murmured, 
“be kind to me. I want you.” 

The colour rushed back to his pale cheeks. Scalding words 
were on his lips. He was about to throw discretion to the 
winds, to denounce her for what she was. And she, seeing his 
emotion, thought that the victory was hers. 

** George,” she cried again, “‘ we are all the world to each 
other now.” Her eyes were exultant, but as she spoke the 
door of the boudofr was opened and the liveried footman 
entered and announced that Lord Bardley was anxious to 
speak to her i 

“I told you I had important business to discuss with Mr. 
Hilton!” sald Lady Sara petulantly. “Tell Lord 
Sey 

“Pardon me, dear lady, if I have tr esed your com- 
mands.” The speaker ik Lord B ley fitmnell’ whe had 
entered the room directly behind the footman. “ But I, 
too, wished to see you urgently, and I was sure that you 
would forgive me.” 

_— cava Hep ape of relief. He had pene on the 
point o raying himee! utterance to t! q 
scathing denunciation that Alan heart. But eek 
had been terrible, and he was trembling where he stood as 
he oh eyes to those of Lord Bardley fixed malevolently 
upon . 

“‘I will not intrude any longer.” George extended his 
hand formally to Lady Sara who, in the presence of her new 
visitor, had mastered herself—though not without difficulty. 

Lord Bardley, still standi vy e door, looked from one 
to ts ether, blinking his little hawk-like eyes and screwing 
up ips. 

“I’m afraid I interrupted,” he began. He cast a surly 
side-glance at George, who guessed the reason of his hostility. 
He must have proposed yesterday to Peggy Marston— 

roposed and been refused. Peggy had kept her word, and, 
in some way, the story of George's intervention must have 
leaked out. Otherwise there would be no cause for the 
palpable slight. 

““T fear I’ve called at an inconvenient hour,” Lord Bardley 
resumed, “ but under the circumstances it is hardly the 
time to stand upon ceremony. The matter is of importance, 
and so I came s ht on here when I found myself dis- 
engaged, even though it must be close upon your luncheon 

our.” 

‘““ What are hours to me just now?” asked Lady Sara 
petulantly. ‘‘ I didn’t even know that it was nearly luncheon 
time. But please come in and sit down. I shall be ready to 
hear what you have to tell me in a minute.” 

With which she turned to George, whom she accompanied 
to the door, and when they had both passed through she half 
closed it behind them. 

“ I don’t know what's brought that man here this morning,” 
Lady Sara said, in a half whisper, as soon as she and George 
were outside the room. “I had to send for him yesterday, 
since he is my husband's nearest relative in London. Besides, 
Sir Arthur had evidently been writing to him on the day of 
his death, as we found a letter addressed to Lord eof on 
the desk in the study. But that he should have come here 
this mo and at such an hour ”—Lady Sara bit her lip with 
‘= aoe, I felt that I could have been positively rude to 

m.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said George, who found ft rather 
difficult to conceal the pleasure with which he had greeted 
the interruption. “I don’t think there is anything more 
to be said between us just now, Sara.” He was trying to 
avoid formality of s; » but the task was a hard one. 

“No,” she sighed, “not yet. As I toldyou, there will be 
no need for you to be at the inquest.” 

“So it will not be necessary for me to lie?” said George, 
with curling lip. It was dark on the landing where they 
stood, dark because of the drawn blinds, but it was well for 
George that she could not see his face. 

“You will come to the funeral?” she asked. “ Oh, I 
know that it must seem horrible to you to have to do so, but 
he was your friend, and your absence might be noticed. 
Don’t think that I don’t suffer too,” she added, under her 
breath, “‘ that all this is not as hateful to me as it is to you. 
But the funeral, George—that will be the end.” She laid her 
hand upon his arm. “ He will be under the ground,” she 
whispered, ‘‘ and not even his ghost can arise to trouble us. 
We shall forget these years that have divided us. We can 

ipe them out completely.” 

“Yes,” he said, “ we can clean the slate.” His words 
conveyed a double meaning, but Lady Sara interpreted them 
according to her own desires. She sighed, and the pressure of 
her soft fingers upon his arm sent a thrill through him. For 
a moment—a brief moment—he felt that if he lost strength— 
if he let himself go—he might succumb to hor fascjnation. 
His lips fashioned the name of Peggy. 


Gervaise, who has met with a serious injury. 

George’s abstracted manner strikes the surgeon as peculiar, 
and it suddenly dawns on him that he has mado a i mistake 
fn mentioning Sir Arthur Gervaise, as, prior to ilton’s pus 
away, 8 rumour was current that he was in love with y 
Sara Brendon, now Sir Arthur’s wife. 

Meanwhile, George can remember nothing. He ye 
through his pockets and discovers a letter signed: “ Your 
unhappy father—Gilbert Annesley.” He seems to have made 
a terrible blunder, as the letter tells him to leave the country 
until he has atoned and retrieved his character. _ 

He wanders through Hyde Park and takes a seat in Rotten 


We 

A minute later a good-humoured looking man takes his arm. 

The new-comer is Sir James Duncan, Hilton’s close friend. 

Duncan proposes a lunch together, to be followed in the 
afternoon a visit to Hurlingham; Peggy Marston, a 
beautiful girl of twenty rs, who has already smiled at 
George, in the Row, and her chaperone, Lady Westmere, to 
join the party. . 

George adapts himself to the réle of Hilton admirably. 
Amongst other things, he learns from Duncan that though 
Peggy is living with Lady Westmere, she is only distantly 
related to her. 

Both ladies welcome him in the afternoon, and the party 
of four travel down to Hurlingham as arranged. George 
falls head-over-ears in love with Peggy. He induces her to 
take a walk with him, and, in exchanging confidences, learns 
that Peggy’s aunt wants her to marry a Lord Rereny: 

George has taken an instinctive dislike to Lord Bardley, 

ained from Duncan’s remarks concerning him, and he makes 
Ee promise that she will marry neither him nor anyone 
dln the does not love. 

The same party travel back from Hurlingham by motor, 
and after dropping Lady Westmere and Peggy at Knights- 
bridge, Duncan suggests that George shall play the host, fora 
change, by proposing 4 final drink at George’s rooms. 

George is arguing when Duncan ally turns the car into 
Dover Street and pulls up before a large house. . 

The door is opened by Cummins, s sedate-looking man- 
servant. Hoe rds George without the least s of 
suspicion, and, leading the way u switching on the 
lights as he goes, eventually throws open the door of a spacious 
sitting-room. f 

Sir James does not stay long, and after he is gone George 
takes to examining the heap of letters and papers scattered 
around. One letter. in particular catches his eye. It is 
addressed: ‘To be opened and read immediately.” It is 
written by the real George Hilton. For no apparent reason 
he has gone away to commit suicide. He leaves no relations; 
and his will, so the letter says, will be discovered in the drawer 
of a writing desk. 

This terrible discovery renders {t unnecessary for George 
to leave the house that night ; he can destroy the letter and 
not a soul will be any the wiser. 

The first step is to find the will. Brecq ing & left to 
Peggy, the daughter of a dear friend, and reading between the 
lines, George sees that Hilton loved Peggy es much as she 
loves him. 

This decides it, and taking the plunge recklessly, George 
vows that Peggy shall have more than the legacy ; she shall 
have him ; he loves her ; henceforth he will be George Hilton. 
Before retiring to rest for the night, he carefully goes through 
the dead man’s aes , gathering every scrap of know- 
ledge that is likely to be of any use to him. 

‘ummins wakes him early the next morning, bringing in the 
poe and an early cup of tea. He arranges the hour for 
reakfast, and leaves George to have his bath. 

Scanning the r, during his breakfast, George reads a 
brief account o: the accident to Sir Arthur Gervaise. It 
appears that the baronet has cut himself with a poisoned knife. 

fiecting on this and on the curious Py people gave 
him at Hurlingham on the mention of y Sara’s name, 
George thinks he will hear more about the lady, and wonders 
what she is like. 

He is soon enlightened, as following an introduction to 
Lord Bardley, from whom he learns of Sir Arthur's death, 
he receives a letter from Lady Sara, asking him to call on her 
without delay. 

Qcorge goes, but his attitude {s so indifferent that Lady 
Sara fails to understand it. 

“Can you pretend to forget ?” she pants. ‘* We killed him.” 

George is speechless with horror, but, feigning loss of 
memory, oie 2 to his taxicab accident, he manages to drag 
the whole terrible story from Lady Sara’s lips. 

It appears that on Sir Arthur Gervaise surprising them in 
en interview, at which he learns their secret, he is struck 
Uy a poisoned knife, 80 Lady Sara says, by George. 

Sir Arthur takes the responsibility on himself, and dios 
without revealing the truth. 

¥itter words are on George’s tongue, but he dare not speak 
them. Itcan serve no purpose to make an enemy of Lady Sara. 


-A.F. bh Air Fund,” “From A Friend,” and “ Fivepence And Fo 
SS woe shillings” if you like), They're all Kindred subjects. 


“It is possible—it is very likely—that we shall not see 
each other alone for some weeks to come,” Sara murmured. 
‘“T shall-go abroad as soon as the funeral je over. It is 
wisest that we should not meet. People would talk, and 
there might be a scandal. Even now ”—she glanced at the 
door of the boudoir—" Lord Bardley will probably have e 
tale to tell of what he has seen this morning. He is such a 
wretched tatler.” 

She stood silent for a few moments, her hand still resting 
spon his arm. Then, her breast heaving with emotion, 
she drew closer to him. “I love you, George, for what you 
did,” she whispered. ‘‘ It was for my sake.’ 

For a moment the man thought that the scene of the 
boudoir was to be renewed, that some protestation of love 
was to be demanded of him, a protestation which he would 
have bitten his eg through rather than _ 

But the sound of a rather impatient cough put an abrupt 
end to the scene. Lady Sara raised her voice and ly 
ordinary conventional tones, spoke eo that her words ht 
be heard by her visitor. ‘‘ Good-bye, George. It was good of 
you to come. I was feeling so unhappy, so unutterabl 
wretched.” Her hand slipped down his arm till it met wit 
his fingers. These she pressed furtively, passionately, and 
the next moment she had slipped away and George was 


lone. 

He made his way out into the square, where the blaze of 
the July sun met him, blinding and hurting his eyes after 
the semi-obscurity from which he had come. He stood for 
a few moments dazed and hardly knowing in which direction 
he should turn. Then he walked slowly back to his 
chambers. 

“I don’t think you were very civil to my friend Mr. Hilton,” 
said Lady Sara, when, on her return to the boudoir, Lord 
Bardley, who had been lounging on one of the low couches, 
rose to meet her. ‘‘ And you needn’t make his visit here a 
subject of conversation at the club either,” she went on, “ for 

‘ou know he is an old friend of mine and it was natural that 
see be among the first to sympathise with me upon my 

“TI know.” Lord Bardley smoothed his dyed hair with a 
thin hand. “You may depend upon my discretion, dear 
lady. But I admit not feeling ble towards Mr. Hilton. 
He's done me a bad turn.” 

“A bad turn?” Lady Sara turned {nterrogative eyes 
upon her visitor. 

“Yes,” responded the latter. ‘* But of sourse that has 
not to do with you, my dear Sara. It's another matter 
altogether that I came to see you about.” He fumbled 
in his pocket and produced a letter. 

“I’m afraid,” he went on, “ that you won't like what I’ve 
got to tell you.” 
pepe twisting the letter in and out of his thin 
“What is it?" Lady Sara spoke impatiently. rd 
Bardley had an irritating way of beating about the bush. 

It was not till Lady Sara flushed angrily and demanded an 
immediate explanation that he came to the point. ‘ You 
think your husband met his death through an accident ?” 
he faltered, “‘ but I fear—I am sorry to say—this was not 
the case.” . s 
Lady Sara trembled. What was she sbout to hear? 
Could it be possible that her secret—her secret and George’s— 
had been revealed? ‘‘ What do you mean?” Her voice 
shook and fear shone in her eyes. 
“Tt was not an accident.” Lord Bardley lowered his 
voice in an effort to be sympathetic. ‘‘ Sir Arthur Gervaise 
committed suicide.” 
Lady Sara drew a long, deep breath in which relief was 
mingled with astonishment—relief that her fears had been 
undless, and astonishment at the information imparted. 
he had fully believed that George Hilton was directly 
responsible for her husband’s death. 
rd Bardley stood shuffling his feet, evidently very 
conscious of an unpleasant duty not yet fully carried out. 
There would have to be explanations, and he hated explana- 
tions. But so far Lady Sara had taken things rather well. 
She was a wonderful woman, and he was always telling her so 
—a little afraid of her at the bottom of his heart, conscious 
of the scorn with which she regarded him. 
He knew she did not love her husband. The farce had 
been good enough for the world, but he had been behind the 
scenes. This was strange, for Sir Arthur Gervaise and Lord 
Bardley were men of very different stamp—yet they had 
been close friends. 
This friendship had an unusual foundation. When young 
men they had saved each other's lives. Bardley, at consider- 
able risk to himself, had pulled up a runaway horse in the 
hunting field, when it was on the are of a deep gravel pit— 
ople said it was the one creditable thing he had done in 
bis ife—and Gervaise, in return, had exerted all his scientifio 
knowledge to tho restoration of his preserver's constitution— 
shattered by fast living and profligacy—to say nothing of 
moral persuasion, by which he contrived to restore a notorious 
reprobate to a decent position in society. 

'o the latter end he had consented to the marriage of his 
sister, whom he loved most dearly, with Lord Bardley; and 
as long as she lived things had gone not badly. Unfortunately 
she died about a year before Gervaise’s own marriage, and 
since that day Bardley had evinced an ever-jncreasing 
disposition to backslide. 

t was as if he had no self-control—when removed from 
the influence of a strong and capable woman such as y 
Bardley had been. Perhaps it was not altogether his fault. 
He had been left an orphan and independent very early, and 


urpence” (or " Five shillings And 
Strange, isn't it? 
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there was bad blood in him. He had associated, 
with his inferiors and had never had a public school 
sducation. He had followed in the footsteps of his + 
—and the name of Bardley had bcen notorious for 
tions. 

Lady Sara was not unacquainted with the man’s mister: 
Her husband had often enough discussed it with her. Sir 
Arthur Gervaise had felt and expressed deep regret at his 
friend’s backsliding ; and, indeed, the suggestion that Lord 
Bardley should nary ag ad emanated from the 
physi t himself. It seemed the safost plan. 

te was ood advice as far as it went, but, unfortunately, 
Lord Bardley’s choice fell u Peggy—a wholly unsuitable 
match from every point of view and one that the physiologist 
strenuously red 

As far as ly Sara was concerned, Lord Bardley mint 
marry whom he pleased. She took no interest in his aff 
She glanced at him now with evident disfavour. 

“8 my husband killed himself. I suppose he writes of 
his intention to do so in that letter which you have brought 
me to see?” Lady Sara found her voice at last. There 
had been a long pause, during which she had sunk down upon 
a sofa and buried her face in one of the cushions. 

He thought that she was weeping, but, of course, he was 
mistaken. Lady Sara had taken these means merely to 
insure herself a few minutes of uninterrupted reflection. 
Besides, it was necessary that she should pretend to be 
moved—all women would have wept under the circumstances, 
and Lady Sara was a competent actress. 

She had had something of a shock, too. For a few horrible 
moments she had imagined that her husband, before the 

ison took its effects, had written an avowal of the cause of 
his death, an avowal incriminating George Hilton and herself. 
Horrible mental visions of an accusation of murder had floated 
before her eyes. 

She had fully believed that George Hilton had made use 
of the poisoned knife against her husband, that he had done 
so for the sake of the love he bore her. But now, what was 
she to think? Sir Arthur had perished by his own hand. 

“TI don’t understand it at all,” sho said, sitting up and 
applying a dainty lace handkerchicf to her tearless eyes. 
“Tt was my husband himeclf who spoke of an accident. He 
admitted to the doctor and to others that it was a chance cut, 
received whilst he was examining the knife. Why should 
he have told a different story to Pe ” 

“Ho had his reasons for confessing the truth,” faltered 
the man, “as you will learn when you see the letter. It is 
to be a secret between you and me, Sara. No one else need 


ever know.” 
She took it from him and read it 


“‘ Show me the letter.” 
through from beginning to end. He watched her with 


furtive eyes. 

The lotter was evidently written very soon after George 
Hilton had left the study, and before Sir Arthur had actually 
come to any harm. It was a very sad letter, one that might 
have touched the heart of any woman but Lady Sara. 

It named no names, formulated no actual accusation. 
Sir Arthur took all the blame for what he was about to do 
u himeelf. The object of the letter was palpably to warn 
his friend against rushing foolishly into matrimony. 

“Let my fate be a warning to you, Dick,” #0 the letter 
ran. ‘ As you know, I have always wished you to marry 
again, but you want a woman of the world, a clever, good 
woman as your mate, not a child who has had no experience 
at all and who could never be a companion to you. You 
can’t expect love under such conditions, my friend; and 
without love you will never be happy. 

“IT am writing these words as I stand upon the brink of 
Eternity and so what I say should carry weight. I marricd 
for the desire of the eye. Don’t follow my example, Dick. 
My wife never returned my love and I cannot blame her— 
love will not come to order. I have hampered her life, I 
Ive mado her aroma od and now I fcel that I am standing 
in her way. Life is no longer of any use to me; I have known 
sucecss, all the ambition that I ever had in that direction has 
been fully gratified. 

“So yon see I’ve nothing left to live for. I’m going to 
take myself quietly out of the way. It’s so easy just to 
scratch my wrist with a knife which happens, as I know, to 
havea poisoned blade. People will say that it was an accident 
—at least, I hope so. One of my reasons for writing this 
confession is that you may have evidence of the truth if a 
mistake arises. ilton was here—and my wife—half an 
hour ago; it might perhaps be said that one or tho other 
of them had wished me ill. I wouldn't like that to happen. 

“ Show this letter to her. It may seem cruel, but I should 
like her to know. It’s the whim of a dying man.” 

80 the letter ended. Lady Sara crushed it irritably in 
her hand. ‘ The fool,” she exclaimed, ‘“ that he should have 
written such a letter, and to you! The fool!’? She was 
sitting upright on the sofa, clutching the edge of it with 
nervous fingers. The letter fell to the floor. 

‘I supposo you'll think that I made him a bad wife,” she 
mutte: between her teeth. “I suppose you'll proclaim 
it so from the housctops. Oh, he meant to punish me and 
these are the means he has taken of doing so.” She turned 
engrily upon her visitor, rising from the sofa and taking a 
few quick steps towards him. ‘“ Why did you bring me the 
letter at all?’ she panted. ‘‘ Any other man would have 
torn it to bits, burnt it and buried the secret in his heart. 
as in spite of what Arthur has written, I need never have 

wn. 


Lord Bardley stood fidgeting with his watch chain and 

giving little furtive kicks at the head of the tiger. Perhaps 

was not altogether displeased. He had not failed to 
realise that Lady Sara despised him. 

“* As far as the world is concerned my husband died acci- 
dentally.” Lady Sara had, for the moment, lost her 
custom: languorous repose of manner. She was taki 
short quick steps up and down the room. “ A verdict 
accidental death was bound to be brought in at the inquest, 
but now what do you expect me to do?” She paused, 

directly in front of him. ‘“ Do you wish me to 
produce that Ictter in court, to have you summoned as a 
witness and to proclaim to all the world that Sir Arthur 
killed himself because he had never won his wife’s love?” 

Lord Bardley pursed his lips eh ig he was a short- 
tempered man and he was palpably holding himself in. 


me &s @ witness, well, 4. mucn ratner pe excusea. 4 avuenacu 
on a jury once—it was at an inquest, too—and I never had a 
worse time in all my life. No, Arthur wished his secret kept 
and you may rely upon my discretion to keep it.” 

Lady Sara was mollified. After all, Lord go had 
only obeyed Sir Arthur’s last request. And if he kept 
her in ignorance he was just the sort of man to amuse himse!f 
by telling the story in strict confidence to all his friends. 

“Poor Arthur!’ commented Bardley, after a pause. ‘‘ The 
tragedy of the whole thing seems to me to lie in the fact that 
he was labo under a delusion.” Hoe spoke slowly and 
ae significance, though he kept his eyes fixed on the tiger's 

“A delusion?” Lady Sara glanced at him sharply. 

“ That’s how it seems to me. Arthur wasjealousof Hilton; 
all the world knows that. But had he any reason to be? 
That's what puzzles me. Hilton rushed off to Africa before 
Arthur married you. He’s only been in i three days 
and—well, unless he’s a double-dyed scou: I can’t sve 
that he’s given Arthur cause for jealousy.” 

Lord Bardley paused and adjusted the gold-rimmed pince- 
nez on his nose. He was stating the case in more coherent 
de than he could usually command, and he felt rather 

leas —_ himself. As a rule his speech was inclined to 
puer! 

‘* Of course I don’t know what gl ege between you and 

our husband to make him think that you never cared for 

m,” he continued. ‘ That’s no business of mine, and 
not here to throw stones. Only it seems a pity——” 

He paused once more and his little leering eyes twinkled 
behind the pince-nez. 

“T don’t understand you—please speak more clearly.” 
Lady Sara spoke with some irritation. What on earth did 
the man mean to insinuate ? 

Lord Bardley assumed an air of mild —— “I mean,” 
he eaid, ‘‘ that Hilton cannot be—as poor Arthur ed— 
in love with you. I’ve the best of reasons for knowing it.” 
He pursed up his lips ruefully. ‘* And I should think you 
must know it too, Sara.” 

“What do you mean?” Lady Sara lifted her lace hand- 
kerchief to her lips. Her heart was beating painfully and 
she was having a sore struggle to preserve her composure. 
It was her turn to be racked, her turn to suffer—just as 
George had been made to suffer—her turn to act a part. 

Lord Bardley may have recognised the emotion that she 
noua to veil from him, guessed that ho was inflicting a 
wound. 

“ Hilton is in love with Peggy Marston,” he continued. 
It hurt him to say the words, but it was some relief to {cel 
that he was not the only one to suffer. 

At the same time he could not help admiring the way in 
ee ag faties of bb the on og se eth, a quire 
of ber lips, a of her brows, a alight heightening of the 
naturally deep colour of her is a was a 

“ And what is that to me?” she asked. 

“Oh, come, let’s bo straight with each other,” said the 
man. “ Everybody knows that Hilton is, or ought to be, your 
property. Arthur certainly thought 80, poor fellow. That's 
why I say Hilton isn’t playing the game.” 

“What has happened ?” ly Sara, with a wonderful 
air of nonchalance, allowed herself to drop precetnly upon 
one of the low chairs. She was always graceful in her move- 
ments, as much so when her passionate temper was aroused 
as when she could assume her favourite attitudes of ease 
and languor among the cushions of her luxurious couch. 
“Understand that it’s nothing to me,” she went on, with 
a fine di for the truth. ‘Mr. Hilton and I agreed 
to quarrel t years ago, and we parted. I really don’t 
know what he’s been doing in the meantime.” 

Lord Bardley acquiesced with a shrug of his shoulders ; 
nevertheless, he was not to be deccived ; ho knew that the 
woman lied. 

“ Hilton has interfered unwarrantably in my affairs,” he 
said. “ Peasy would have accepted me when I proposed 
for her h yesterday. It was all practically arranged 
that she should. Lady Westmere had fixed it “ Of course 
it was a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, for you know 
what she is. And I fancy she was particularly keen on bring- 
ing the match off because, as far as I can gather, there's a 
ee in the Westmere finances just now.” 

“ Peggy refused you?” 

“Yes. Sho was very nervous and shy, but she seemed to 
have quite mado hee mind. I was never so taken aback 
in my life, for I looked upon it all as scttled. I had it out 
with Lady Westmero afterwards, and she told me what had 
happenod. Hilton, if you please, had taken it upon himself 
to order Peggy to refuse me. He did, indeed. e biggest 

cco of impertinence I’ve ever heard of in my life.” rd 
Bardle gave a vicious kick at the unoffending tiger. His 
saturalty le face was suffused with colour, and the veins 
in his thick neck stood out promincntly. 

“So Mr. Hilton forbade the banns, did he?” Lady Sara 
spoke composedly, nestling back upon her cushions. “I 
can understand that you feel sore about it. However, I 
don’t sco that you need jump to the conclusion at once that 
he is in love with Peggy. He may have felt very much as 
my husband did, that Pogsy and you would be ill-mated. 
Be ee et id he?” 

Lord Bardley shook his head. “ Not that I know of. 
But surely there's only one inference.” 

“ Mr. Hilton is fond of Peggy Marston,” interrupted Lady 

“ of course that is undisputed. But she is @ child to 
him. Probably he looks upon her now very much as he did 
before he wont away from England. daresay he saw 
through Lady Westmere and her matrimonial echemes—only 
designed to put money into her own pocket. The girl has no 
father, no man to advise her——’” Lady Sara crossed her 
behind her head and smiled, confident that her 
explanation was the true one—‘‘ so Mr. Hilton took it upon 
himself to do so. That's how I sce it.” 

The explanation was a comin © ott to Lady Sara, but 
Lord Bardley continued to grumb He was not a man 
accustomed to be denicd what he desired, and he had set his 
heart upon making Peggy Marston his wife. 
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Vell,” he said, as at last he prepared to take his depar 
ape that Hilton may be sorry he stood in - se 
| enemy if I make up my mind to hit out. Lacri 
o hit out, mark you "—he spoke the words slowly and 
impressively—‘‘ for I know what Hilton is to you, and that’s 
just why I came to warn you.” 

That the-man could bo rough when he so desired was clear 
from the tone in which he spoke. ‘* What I want to say 
Sara, is just this,” he concluded, “ if Hilton’s in love with 
you, as everybody says he is, keep him, and don’t let him go 

on other people’s preserves.” 

With which, and after a formal shake of the hand with his 
hostess, Lord Bardley shuffled to the door. IIcre, however 
ho paused and turned. : 

“Oh, by the way,” he said, as if he had just remembered 
something, “ about that Ictter. Of course I don’t want to 
make any use of it, but I anpeone I ought to have it back.” 

Lady Sara shook her head. She had thrust the letter into 
the bosom of her dress, ‘It’s a cruel letter,” she said. “ It's 
best forgotten, Dick. Don’t worry about it—and don't 
worry about Mr. Hilton either. I don’t think he'll stand in 
your way with Peggy Marston.” 

Lord Bardley did not insist any further. He had no 
icular interest in the Ictter. But he felt that his visit 
accomplished its object. ‘‘ She'll hold him tight,” Lo 

muttered to himself when the door closed behind him. 

As for Lady Sara—she threw herself down at full length 
ge the tiger skin, throwing her arms about the ficrce head, 
““T shouldn't like that letter to pass into George's hands.” 
she murmured. ‘I shouldn't like him to know the truth. 
He thinks himself blood-guilty, and that is a bond by which 
I shall keep him. Yos, George, I hold you tightly, and I'm 
not afraid of losing you. I’m not afraid. Even if it’s true 
that you care for this chit of a girl you would never marry 
her believing that your hands are stained with blood.” 


CHAPTER NINE. 
A Blank Wall. 


Lapy Saga was quite right. George, back in his chambers 
was walking up and down the room with long impatient 
strides, telling himself that he could never marry Pegzy 
now. Regard the situation in what light he would ho was 
always drawn up sharply by the same conclusion, Pegy 
could never be his wife. It was like a blank wall in front of 
him, a wall that could neither be scaled nor broken down. 

Mr. Cummins, his landlord and valet, had knocked at the 
door soon after two o'clock and asked if Mr. Hilton would 
take some lunch. But George had dismissed him with an 
impatient shake of the h and wave of the hand. He 
wanted no lunch. He had not the appetite to eat. 

The painted idol, perched up on its bracket, grinned at 
him, the hideous mask with its tangled mass of hair and 
gaping mouth mocked derisively; they were the only com- 
panions that George had during those long hours while he 
wrestled with himself, and he put the same question over and 
aves again, the same unanswerable question, ‘* What am I 
to do?” 

Surely Nemesis had overtaken him very quickly. He had 
yielded to a sudden temptation—he had followed a course 
which was criminal upon the face of it—the misappropriation 
of another man’s name and fortune. He had done it for tho 
sake of a girl for whom he had conceived a sudden passion— 
a girl who had stolen into his life and made him feel that he 
could risk his very soul to win her. 

And now Peggy was swept from him. He could never go 
to her in the character of George Hilton, whom she avowedly 
loved, and ask her to be his wife. Tho thing was impossible. 

It wasn't merely a matter of honour, though in some 
curious fashion, considering all that he had already taken 
u himself, the question of honour would intrude upon 
his calculations, and he could not altogether disregard it, 
though he laughed fiercely at his folly and told himself that 
he had put aside honour when he had stolen—yes, stolen— 
another man’s money. 

How could he mako Peggy Marston his wife when tho 
black accusation of murder had been levelled at him? It 
was quite true that he knew himself innocent, but he cou!:l 
only prove his innocence by dissociating himself with 
George Hilton and by admitting the fraud which ho ha: 
perpetrated. And it was not likely that Peggy would 
transfer her affection, a real affection, from Gcorge Hilton— 
the man to whom she owed a debt of gratitude, the man 
who had saved her fathcr’s life—to a mere adventurcr, a 
nobody, a man already under a ban such as George Annesley 
was. 

She would not do this just because there was a likeness 
between the two men; it was an insult to tho girl even to 
imagine the possibility of such a thing. 

Could he thrust ly Sara aside, defy her and marry Perey, 
regardless of the consequences ? It was a sore temptation 
to him. Lady Sara was leaving England for somo month: 
and it was easy to tell himself—he had already done so while 
in Lady Sara‘’s company—that anything might heppen in 
the meanwhile, that his own ingenuity would help him to 
find a way out. But he had deceived himself—there was no 
wey ook 

ly Sara would not spare him. She was fierce as & 
tigress and as cruel, a woman who could hate with the same 
passion that she could love. A woman who could coldly 
confess that she had desired and connived at her husband's 
murder was capable of any crime. 

George shuddered to think of the fate that might befal 
gentle, child-like Peggy if ho were to throw discretion to the 
winds and involve her with himself in the hatred of so relent- 
less an enemy. He could not do it. Whatever happened 
to himself Peggy at least must be shielded from harm. 

Geange nt the rest of that day and the following day 
in a salitade that was almost complete. To Cummins hé 
pretended that he had work to do, and he sat for hours 
together before his desk with sheets of paper in front of him. 
But the ink in his pen was dry, and whatever writing there 
was upon the paper was that of George Hilton, not of George 


Annesley. ; 
Ho partook of the meals that were set before him, though 
(Continued at foot of next paged 
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Recorded in Rhyme. 


THE CHARGE OF THE BROOM BRIGADE. 
[A Romford resident has written to the local paper 


THE UNHAPPY AUTHOR. 
[Jt ts rumoured that publishers are abous to tssue new 


suggesting the formation of a League for the Abolition of | novels at 7d. each, instead of 6s., and this statement {s causing 


Spring Cleaning.—Daily Paper.] 
Form a league, form a league, 


Form a league quickly, 
All in the throes of this 
Awful upheaval ! 


** Forward, the Broom Brigade ! 
Glean up the house!” she said: 
Into my “ den” they came, 
Jane and the “ char "-girl. 


“ Forward, the Broom Brigade!" 

Was there a man dismayed ? ‘i 

Yes; it was me: I 
said, 

‘What does _ this 
mean, dear?” 
Theirs not to make 

reply, 
Theirs not to reason 


wy, 

Theirs but to scrub; 
and I— 

I was ejected ! 


Carpets to right of me, 

Pictures to left of me, 

Tables in front of me, 

Filled up the passage. 

Stormed at with shout 
and 

§* Make yourself scarce!" I fell 

Over a coalbox, and 

Sharply retorted—well, 

Nothing important: 

When can my glory fade ? 

When once 8 is made 

Such a spring-cleaning ! 

Nezt year we'll have the same 

Very unpleasant game, 

If we don’t form a league, 

Form a league quickly ! 


consternation tn the ranks of the smaller novelists.—Daily 
Paper.) 
I used to be a novelist, 
But books are now 60 cheap, 
I want some good philanthropist 
To give me board and keep ; ' 
And, in return, Pll do 
whate’er 
He asks mo. This I 
truly swear. 


If he should have some 


creditors, 
Tll keep the duns at 
bay; 
Or, should he call on 
editors, ki 
Till hit upon some 
way < 
Of getting them to ZF S 
interview him, 


Although, before, they never knew him. 


T'll black his boots, or brush his clo’es, 
Or keep his doorstep white. 

Tl work for him—yes, goodness knows, 
T’ll work by day or night. 

All things I'll do—excepting when 

He asks me to resume the pen | 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


TO A BERLIN MERCHANT. 

[A Berlin merchant arriving in @ cab at the village of 
Cunnersdorf x Silesia astonished the ee LY 
proceeding to force money upon every person he met. He 
eventually ended by tacanteg oe his watch, his cuff-links, 
his studs, his tie-pin, and about £150 én gold, which were 
eagerly scrambled for in the market-place: He subsequently 
explained that he was suffering from a “‘ soul-storm.” —Daily 
Paper): 

T’ve read about your soul-storm, sir, - 
And how you worked it off 

By projecting quids and cuff-links 
Round the streets of Gunnersdorf, 


I can picture well the scene, sir, 
I can almost hear 
the cry, 
As some gaping Cun- 
nersdorfian 
Oaught your ticker 
in his eye: 


Still he had no 
cause to 


grumble, 

For the missiles 
which you 
picked 

Bring material conso- 
lation 

For the wounds 
which they in- 
flict. 


Myself, I am a man of 
And much object to blood, 

But I wouldn’t mind being “ outed” 
By a diamond collar-stud: 


So when next 8 soul-storm strikes you 
Do not hesitate, I pray, 

But come along and ease yourself 
Down Upper Tooting way: 


. 
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IN STRANGE SHOES (continued from 
page 1032). 


Cummins, who was by now elowing. himself more latitude 
of speech, exclaimed that he ate not ing and that he would 
make himself ill if he worked so hard; also, he devoted some 
of his time to reading the papers, especially upon the second 
day, when they contained an account of the inquest held 
upon the unfortunate Sir Arthur Gervaise. 

As Lady Sara had foretold, the function had been little 
more than a formality. The butler, Ansell, described how 
he had heard a faint tinkle of the study bell—a most unusual 
thing—for Sir Arthur Gervaise never liked to be disturbed 
while he was at work in the morning, and hardly ever 
summoned a servant—how he had hurried to the study and 
found his master sitting at the desk, very pale and staunching 
the blood flowing from his wrist with a handkerchief. 

“Sir Arthur told you that the knife had slipped and that 
he had accidentally cut his wrist?” 

“Yes, sir, and he asked me to send at once for Mr. Clive 
Mayhew. I telephoned to the doctor and I don’t think it 
was more than half an hour before he reached the house. In 
the meanwhile Sir Arthur had himself been attending to his 
wound, but by tho time the doctor came he was not in a 
condition to do anything more for himself. With Mr. 
Mayhew I put my master to bed.” 

“You are sure that your master had no visitors that 
morning ?” 

“ Sir Arthur's study is detached from the main part of the 
house,” was the butler’s response to question, “ but any 
visitor asking for him would have to pass through the hall in 
the ordinary way. There was no one who called to see Sir 
Arthur that morning.” 

“No visitor at all?” 

“Only Mr. George Hilton, who came to see Lady Sara. 
But Mr. Hilton left the house a full hour before Sir Arthur 
rang his bell.” 

There was no further mention of George Hilton’s name, 
George Hilton who must have left the house in frenzied 
consciousness of the stain upon his hands. 

George could picture to himself exactly what had transpired 
in the physiologist’s study after his departure—his supposed 
departure. 

Sir Arthur Gervaise had preferred to die without incriminat- 
ing his wife and the man whom he believed to have wrecked 
his married happiness. He had, no doubt, waited that long 
hour, before inflicting the wound upon himself, in order that 
no suspicion could be attached to one or the other. 

Probably he had made no struggle against death—with 
his knowledge of poisons he must surely have known, better 
than anyone else, what antidote to apply—but he had done 
pi hy, Mibrsene must have seemed sweeter to him than life 
after the terrible avowal that he had heard from his wife's 
own lips. She had never loved him—all the love of her 
heart was given to another. 

No doubt Sir Arthur had blamed himself because he had 
not been able to win his wife’s affection, and so he had 
preferred death, a death which the world should think was 
due solely to accident. 

.“‘ Tle would not betray his old friend, he would not betray 
his wife, though between them they did him to death.” So 
George muttered, the intensity of the tragedy gripping him. 


You are ready to answer the country's call if need be in the future. 
calls to the slum child, 


He felt as if it were actually his own hands which were 
stained with the blood of Sir Arthur Gervaise. He found 
himself staring at them as they lay before him stretched out 
upon his desk. 

The evidence of Clive Mayhew followed—evidence that 
was rather diffuse and technical. The surgeon was always 
at home in the witness-box and enjoyed the sound of his own 
voice. But Lady Sara was not called—the facts seemed 
clear enongh upon the evidence already given, and there was 
no need for the dead man’s wife to be submitted to a cruel 
ordeal. The {ur returned a verdict of accidental death 
without any hesitation, and the Coroner gave expression 
in suitable terms to the general sympathy which was felt 
for the widow. And so the proceedings came to an end. 

Upon the next day George attended the funeral, ghastly 
farce as his presence there seemed to be. He had received 
a formal invitation, together with a pencilled note from Lady 
Sara expressing the hope that he would be present. 

She herself did not epee The duty of host was under- 
taken by Sir Arthur’s brother—his only near relative—a 
man who occupied a high position in the Diplomatic Service, 
and who had hurried back to England on purpose to attend. 

There was a considerable gathering, however, of the friends 
of the deceased. He had been a popular man in London, as 
well as one who was esteemed for his learning. Many 
socicties were represented, and the floral tributes were wonder- 
ful to look upon. That contributed by Lady Sara was a 
huge wreath of purple orchids; George shuddered as he 
looked at it, for he remembered the orchids in her exotic 
boudoir, and how he had wondered if it were they that had 
exhaled that faint perfume, languid and intoxicating, which 
he had come to associate with her. 

He himself had sent no flowers, though, no doubt, he 
reflected, Lady Sara would have approved he done so. 
But he could not bring himself to it, the bitter irony of the 
whole thing galled him to intensity. He would have liked 
to have thrown down the wreath of orchids and to have 
trampled it under his feet. 

Then came the long and weary procession through the 


London streets blazing in the sunshine. George sat in the 
second carriage with t men who were complete strangers 
to him. He sat silent while they discussed the peculiar 


aspect of Sir Arthur's death. 
“One can hardly imagine a man with his knowledge 
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lieder a lone _ ly an accident ?” 
ey 8 ether whispered. It was 
hateful, unbearable. ti 

George found himself staring at his hands once more, ther 
thrusting them away so that they could not be seen. He 
had to keep re ng fa himself, ‘‘ I am innocent. However 
the man ma ve died, it was not I, myself, who etruck 
the blow.” He could not rid himself of the idea that he was 
the actual murderer and that he was following his victim to 
the grave. 

At last it was all over. Sir Arthur Gervaise was consigned 
to his grave and the carriages drove back to Cavendish 
Square at a brisker pace. George's companions had ceased 
to discuss the dead man; the taken to the subject of 
racing instead. They laughed now and then; George bit 
his lip, hating himself and the world at la: 

He was glad when he was able to take his leave—without 
having seen Lady Sara—and to pass out into the Square. 
But he had hardly gone a dozen paces before he heard s quick 
step behind him and, turning, found himself face to face 

y. 


mee: his end in such a way.” This a to be th 
— nea 


with Lord Bardle 
(Another fong instalment next week). 
ae Je 
TANKS THE SIZE OF SEAS. 

A aoop deal of fuss has been made about the oom- 
pletion of the new Chingford reservoir, but it is really quite 
a modest undertaking compared with other similar ones 
in various parts of the world, for its area is considerably 
less than one square mile, and its capacity of about three 
thousand million gallons is nothing out of the common. 

Indeed, there is a reservoir now being constructed by 
the Derwent Valley Water Board, c= will, when 
completed, dwarf it into insignificance. It will supply 
with water the two entire counties of Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire, with separate supplies for several great 
cities and towns, including Sheffield, Leicester, Derby, 
a Nottingham, ‘ 

e cost of the whole i is estimated at 
£7,000,000, the chief features be Howden dam, 
1,070 feet long and 118 feet in height, and the Derwent 
dam, 1,110 feet long and 114 feet high. It will be the 
biggest thing of ite kind in this country, the next largest 
being the Vyrnwy reservoir, that supplies Liverpool, which 
is nearly two square miles in extent. 

India is, however, emphatically the country of mammoth 
tanks. Thus, the Dhebar reservoir, in Rajputana, covers 
an area of 21 square miles, or more than ten times greater 
than that at beige At a place called Gumbum, again, 
in the Cuddapah district, Southern India, is a reservoir 
with an area of 15 square miles; while the Sulekere 
reservoir, in Mysore State, is little smaller. 

All these, however, are quite thrown into the shade by 
the Manchar tank, in Scinde, which has a surface area of 
no fewer than 180 square miles. When full, it is by far 
the biggest artificial in the world, but its size is so 
vast that this happens only about once fin a dozen years 
during times of exceptionally heavy rainfall. 


Now ie the time when the country 
but if you don’t help the F.A.F. they wont be able to answer. 


———— 


Eart Grey, who has been 
Governor-General of Canada since 
1904, is expected in London 
about the middlo of this month. 
In view of the fact that this is 
only his second visit to Europe 
Ry since his appointment, and that 
"}¥ he has had his term of office ex- 
\!’ tended for another year, it must 

bo admitted that the noble Earl 
has stuck splendidly to his post. 

Before he went to Canada his rincipal appointment 
had been that of Administrator of odesia in 1896. He 
was a great friend of Cecil Rhodes, and helped the South 
African Golossus to obtain a charter for Rhodesia. 

One of Rhodes' Trustees. 

When Rhodes died, it was found that Earl Grey bad 
been appointed one of his trustees. Afterwards, while 
the subject of an African momorial for Rhodes was being 
discussed, Earl Grey happened to visit the studio of 
Watts. Here he saw & ter cast of Watts’ famous 
equestrian group, “ Physical Energy,” and he offered to 
bay it on the spot as tho Rhodes’ memorial. 

* But the work is unfinished,” Watts objected. 

“So was poor Rhodes’,” 

When he was offered 


‘as made him a keen Canadian, and somebody has said 
that he “‘ has attended more meetings, shaken hands with 
more people, and sung “The Maple Leaf for Ever’ more 
frequently than any Governor-General ver did 


before.” 

His political career has been rather curious. He en- 
tered the House of Gommons in 1878, but only remained 
in it for a few minutes! It was no caso of absenteeism, 


what nervously refused to give the casting vote as he 
should have done, 
of Gommons, both egy, te be sworn as members. 

It was impossiblo to let them both sit for a one-member 
constituency, so the House ordered a scrutiny. The 
result was that a miscount was discovered, and Earl Grey 
(plain Albert Grey he was then) was found to have been 


HStickind tb His Dost 


,ON’S V 


All About the Man of 
the Moment. 
defeated. A couple of years later ho was more successful, 
and became a real M.P. at the ago of twenty-nine. 

His interests have been wide and various. He has 
been ono of General Booth’s supporters, and he has also 
becn an advocate of the Public-Houso Trast scheme. 
Ilis attention was attracted to the latter from the fact 
that one day ho was granted a license for a public-house 
on his estate, and next morning he found he corld sell 
the property for £10,000. 

His enthusiasm for Canada and the Canadians knows no 
bounds, and one of his grievances is that we in the old 
country do not take enough interest in the Dominion. 
The Canadian Who Visited London. 

In connection with this he tclls a story of 8 young 
Canadian who was on a visit to London. He also was 
bitterly distressed at our ap arent lack of interest. He 
made a wager with a friend that three people out of four 
in London were utterly ignorant of Oo onial affairs, and 
it was decided that they would ask four passers-by if they 
could tell them anything about Ottawa, the capital city of 
the Dominion. 

The first porson the Ca: 


ian stopped was @ young 
clerk. In reply to questions, he said he knew the district 
very well, but ho had never heard of Ottawa. He ad- 
vised them to ask a cabman. The cabman was also 
unable to tell them, and referred them to the nearest 
ey On the way to the post-office, however, the 
a ian decided to ask a young girl selling flowers on the 
erd. 
“ Are you familiar with Ottawa ? ” he asked. 
’Arriet meee him with a haughty eye. 
“Am I familiar with ’002” she demanded shrilly. 
“ You get or I’ll emack your dirty face!” 
The bet was declared “ off.” It was thought better not 
to make further inquiries. 
——___f——_—__—— 
“You're rather a young man to be left 
a -shop,” said the fussy old gentleman. 
any loma ?” 
*‘ Why—er—no, sir,” replied the shopman; “ but we 
have a preparation of our own that’s just as good.” 


—+>r—_ 


A nequzst had been proffered to the headmaster for an 
extra holiday on a special occasion. 


in charge of 
“Have you 


“No, no,” was the hast reply. 
“Thank you, sir,” said the dull boy ee and as 
the Head glowered and the school looked up interested, 


he explained : “You told us the other day, sir, that two 


negatives make one affirmative.” 


Wrex Exprxa 
June 17, 1909. 


————— 


TO EXTERMINATE VEGETARIANS. 

Tue news that an anti-vegetarian league is to be formed 
in England, on similar lines to those already existing in 
Germany, the United States of America, and elsewhere, 
need cause no great surprise. 

Vegetarianism is a national danger. Very frequently 
an excellent thing for the individual, it is bound in the 
long run to spell ruin for the race. 

Scicntifically and thoroughly carried out, a non-flesh 
diet can do wonderful things for a man. One, fcr 
example, aided by it, beat all comers at tennis for many 
years on end. other has so sharpened his wits by 

rolonged abstinence from meat, that ho is to-day en- 
joying from his pla and books an income greater than 
that of all England's Cabinet Ministers put together. 

Yet the world’s ex-champion tennis-player himself 
assures us that a single drop of meat-extract, inadver- 
tently introduced into a plate of soup, will suffice to causo 
a paralysing cram in his arms. The champion play- 
wright is made physically ill by the mero sight of a 
butcher’s shop. 

This is not affectation. Nor is it possible to doubt the 
statements of tho gentlemen in question, for each is the 

rsonification of honour and truthfulness. Besides, lots 
of other vegetarians have borno similar testimony. 

Now, supposing that we all of us gave up meat, pur- 
posely cultivating an artificial delicacy of digestion, and 
then try and imagine us attacked by some meat-gorging, 
beer-guzzling nation. Can anyone doubt what would 
happen ? How long, for exam le, would an army of 
vegetarians have lasted on the South African veldt, on a 
diet of dead horse, and water 80 polluted that it was 
jocularly known as “ yphoid ce al ? 

No, a vegetarian nation would bound to go down in 
war before a meat-eating one, and therein lies the danger 
of the cult. It is possible to cultivate a too perfect body. 
The dainty Romans were swept out of existence by tho 
Goths, the Huns, the Vandals—fierce tribes who ato 
pretty well an and everything that could be classed 
as food, and whose regular drink was kind of rye-brandy 
that would burn holes in a modern boiler-plate. 


Nu 
ANY 


Tas employee of the gas company was excited. 
“What's the matter?” asked the superintendent. 

“Tye just found a street that hasn't been torn up for 
nearly ten years,” was the reply. 

“ Send a gang of men out there at once !” ordered tho 
superintendent. 

——- j-=—— 

“ Brees is weak financially, isn’t he ?” 
“He hasn’t much money, but he gives employmcnt 
toa { many men.” 

“Who are they?” 

“ Other people's bill collectors.” 


Gi ie iy en we ee i  aneemsccnvecemneensanenncorsecenssnnsnsoerene rete 


GRAND 
TOTAL 


RESULT OF COUPLINGS No. 4. 

This week the competitors divide £45 13. To 
the sender of the Coupling selected as the best £22 16s. 6d. 
has been sent, and the remainder has been distributed in 
other prizes amongat those whose efforts come next in merit. 

The total Swanied for Couplings now stands at £242, and 
wo boys that all who have not yet taken part in this, our 
latest form of competition, will do so at once, for now is 
their opportunity to share in the prize-money distributed 
”Soupli reevoa will find, mak bl 

ings, you w © very enjoyable 
ieeneeticns They are not at all difficult to construct, 
and may mean for you # handsome cash 


Co may shh 

The pling selected as the best in Competition No. 4, 
pope with the name and address of the sender, is as 
follows: 


The alleged dead man avoided his insurance agents. 


Mrs. M. A. Smith, 48 Thorngrove Road, 
Upton Park, E. 

Here are some other good Couplings sent in: 

His cigar imparted the evidences of a vegetable. 

«* Ascot Stakes” can’t be obtained in a restaurant. 

A bell can’t speak till st is tolled. 

A ia a disastrous letter to the Cockney. 

For the list of winners of other prizes, see page iii. of the 


red cover. 
ALL ABOUT COUPLINGS. 
In Couplings, all you are asked to do is to construct a sentence 
of eight wo pairs of words, each pes from s 
ere ie an 


of this 0. 

gence 
select two consecutive words. You may select 
for example, you take the words, 
col. 3, line 32), Write them down, 

and select two more consecutive 
i t choose the words, “was always” 
(p. 1,032, col. 2, line 66). Having made note of these, you 
might, eding in the same way, select from other the 
words, '‘ whitewashing the” (p. 1,026, col. 1, line 76), and 


WEEKLY, an 


en two, yon like. Say, 
" sax” (p. 1,087, 
and then turn to another 


words. This time you mi 


“Slaves ani Savages.” a true story of the capture 
in this waekt's issue of THE SCOUT. 


2am 


ALREADY 
DIVIDED. 


Another Couplings Contest Announced Below. 
it i Ta a 


“postmen’s mail-bags” (p. 1027, col. 8, line 10). You will 

now find that you have constructed tbe following sentence : 

Don César was always whitewashing the postmen's 
mail-bags. 

When you have completed your sentence, write it out on the 
entry form and send it on to us in accordance with the conditions 
published below. 

In counting the lines you need not include headings, though, 
of course, pairs of words may be selected from these head-lines. 


1. Words Lele mao ner Aly gf : in this issa 
. Wo ma; en from the white pages e 
of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, and each pair of words must 
be chosen from a different page. 
2. So lon onnsecutively—that is, one 
immediately after the other—it does not matter whether the 
second word is on the samo line as the first word or on the 


following line. 
8. No two words in my pair of 
selocted consecutive words may be 


divided @ punctuation mark. 
For example: ‘mark. For’ must 
not be uel as consecutive words. 
4. Couplings must consist of four pairs 
of words—that is to say, must 
words in all, 20 


more than one attempt is made, 


entry form. 

6. Every coupon must be accompanied 
by a Postal Order for sixpence, made 
pa 


attempt, tha number of this Postal 
Order must be 
entry form. 

7. Tho envelope containing the coupon 
or coupons must be addressed to 


COUPLINGS, No. 7. 


Page....oreee Coleerrrerree Line..seeeees 


the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.O., and must be marked ‘* Covriines No. 7’ 
in the top left-hand corner. 

8. Attempts must arrivo not 
June 17th. 

9. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) ono 
half will be 


later than first post Thursday, 


originality 
remaining 


mdance entered into in connection with the 

mpetition, and tel will be ignored. The published 
decision is final, competitors may only enter ou this 
understanding. 


Postal Order Mo. .....ssessseeeneeereene 


seee Col....ee0eee Line 


T undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


Cecisicn as final and legally binding. 


of Benin, is related hy Commander Bacon, R.N., D.S.O. 
Read it and be thr-:iled. 


> 


WEEE ENDING 
June 17, 1909. 
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, P n |NEWSPAPERS BIG AS 
Skippers the ‘Kanoar ©©5 | BILLIARD-TABLES. 


- A. HE publication of the seventy-two 
RR ree ont Sn en “re Empire Day edition of the 
Times was undoubtedly a remark- 
able journalistic achievement, but 


MILLIONAIRES WHO | 
POSE AS PAUPERS. | 


HE world knows nothing of its 
greatest men—nor of many of {ts 
richest. { 

Tho names of John D. Reckce- | 

feller, Andrew Carnegio, ml 

Pierpont Morgan, William Waldorf : 

Astor, and some few other exceedingly | 
wealthy men—pcrhaps one dozen, all told— | 
are household words everywhere. } 


Wart ae I . “knee” nave most fad do with this 
can tell you/|deterioration {n his bowlin rowess. For ft {s altogeth incorrect to 
about tho/jall this, however, he still 1. his unplay- describe the ine in -ancstion 
team,” said M.| able moments, and he will doubtless take|! as the " largest newspaper ever printed.” 

A. Noble to|his fifty or sixty wickets before the present|| For this distinction longs to the I/lums- 


the inevitable | tour is finished. nated Quadruple Constellation, which appcared 
and inquisitive 


Circumstances have conspired to render 


them so. But there are several thousand | 


other millionaires and multi-millionaires alive 
at this present moment concerning whom 


nobody, outside their own immediate circle| 
of friends and acquaintances, knows anything | utterly and entirely. The Australians have 
His name is 


at all. 


Too Shabby 
to Pay Up. 


Men of immense possessions, their chief alm | 


in life seems to be to conceal the fact from 
everybody, and so well do they succeed that 


od cases it only leaks out after they are'! 


Thus, until the other day, not one 
one hundred thousand had ever 


: . ge EL ieee 
eeper, who presumably thought, judging b 
his shabby appearance, that he Soir ed 
taable to afford the hire of it. Yet this 
Ee obscure individual, dying, left behind 
im a fortune variously estimated at from 
£10,000,000 to £15,000,000. 
Didn't Own 
a House. 
Mr. “Chicago”? Smith, who died a few 
£10,000,000, of which nearly £2,000,000 went 
to the Chancellor of the Mesbeques fn the 
form of death duties, lived even more 
unostentatiously. 


bedroom, for which he pafd five shillings a! 


week. Hia meals he took at restaurants or at 
his club. 

And there have been cases even of million- 
aires posing a paupers, and of others actually 
believing that they really were such. The 
father of the Charles Morrison mentioned 


above, for example, lived in mortal dread of j 


dying in the workhouse. Yet he Icft behind 
@ fortune of £4,000,000. 


But if Noble’s bowling has gone off, his|'in New York on Independence Day, 1858. 


rson fn | 


interviewer who ran him to earth when| batting and fielding are still as great as|| ach sheet measured eight feet long by six 


the Austral'ans landed, “is that it has got 


a very bad captain.” 


That statement may be contradicted 


ot a very good captain. 
ontague Alfred Noble. 


strokes of particular 


out. 


And well he may too, for this is his fourth 
trip “home.” He came here twice under 
the famous Joe Darling, and in 1905 he was 
| in supreme command of the side that visited 

us. Also, in Australia, he led the team in all 
the Test Matches against both P. F. Warner's 
combinations. All of 


and A. QO. Jones 
which goca to show that his remark to the 
interviewer was, to quote the late Mr. Euclid, 


ry . 

As a player, too, “Mary Ann”—his 
nickname throughout two continents—was, 
until quite recently, generally bracketed 
with George Hirst as the greatest all-rounder 
years back in London, leaving behind him over | livi 


of the 
Goorge Giffen of the past, or W. W. Armstron 
of to-day, was ever his equal. Noble coul 


bat and bowl and field in » manner that is 
only given to one man in a thousand in a 


generation. 


Nowadays, however, his bowling, if almost 
as difficult as ever to score from, is by no 
means eo deadly as it once was. That extra 
uent than it 
e air, which 
ho was one of the first bowlers to cultivate 


fast ball of his is much less 
used to be, and the swerve in 


<< exploit, has almost left him. 


eakened muscles of his right arm and 
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Rat Records. y 


Where Pied Pipers are Urgently Needed. 


‘Sgsese PIED PIPER is urgently needed 
in Peterborough, for the city is 
being overrun’ with rats, 
and the inhabitants are at 
their wits’ ends what to do to 
check the ravages of the 
vermin. 

The vermin have become so tame that 
residents speak of them as roaming about the 
floors and over the tables as though they were 

of the domestio establishment. Their 
Biteet raid has ben on the post-office, where 
they appeared in force. 

S ack damage is done by rats in various 

of the country that Sir Charles Maclaren 
ey ntiaced a Bill to set up official rat- 
catchers for arcas that are at present pestercd 
with these nuisances, 
One Rat to 
Every Acre. 7 

At the first annual meeting of the Society 
for the Extermination of Vermin the other day, 
Sir James Crichton-Browne said that it is 
calculated that there is one rat to every acre in 


England and Wales, and that each rat does | Ki 


damage to the extent of one farthing a day, 
making a total loss each year of £15,000,000 ! 

More than a thousand rats a week are killed 
in the London Docks all the year round, yet 
the officials cannot exterminate the pests. 
The annual bill for rat-catchers and the food 
for the army of cats kept there amounts 
to hundreds of pounds a year. 

Rey i of the civilised sone ne 
a t war on the death-deali 

destructive, ye unnecessary rat. San 
Francisco alone has been forced to spend 
£40,000 in combating bubonio plague and 

g an army of rodents. Australia has 
spent £60,000 on a single structure intended 
as a barrier. 

In many places in Hertfordshire farmers are 
now paying very considerable sums, some- 
times as much as 2d. per head, for the destruc- 
tion of rats in the stacks. 

Two years ago 1,200 rats were killed in this 


way in one emall parish. A Kent club, 
wor! on lines recommended by a leafiet 
from the Board of Agriculture, destroyed 
16,000 in three seasons, and 28,000 sparrows. 

Some years ago the Cardiff Corporation 
of fourpence for every rat 

quarters, but so few were 
caught that the charge upon the rates in a 
period of several months only amounted to 
five shillings. On ships entering the port, 
however, three thousand were destroyed in 
six months! 

In Denmark an Anti-Rat Bill was introduced 
about a year ago, and it has proved a huge 
success, It provides for the payment of a 
premium not less than o halfpenny, and not 
more than a penny, according to the districts, 
for each rat handed in, ibe money to be 
supplied by a State grant of £1,400 per annum, 
and a levy to be made by the local authorities 
at the rate of three shillings per annum for 
each hundred inhabitants, 

The people have entercd enthusiastically 
into the sport of rat-hunting. 


Ned by 
All Methods. 

At the depots in the towns, h are 
handed in every day, and the teeing 
depots in the rural districts report similar 
successes. Men, women, and children all come 
with their booty, which has been secured by 
trapping, shooting, poisoning, by ferret, dog, 
or ng and not infrequently by a well-directed 
brick. 

On half-holidays {t is no unusual sight to 
seo a party of ks marching out to a rat- 
catching eé: ition, followed by a few men 
and boys who gather up rats that they have 
slain by “‘ Act of Parliament,” to exchange 
si afterwards at the depots for coin of the 
realm. 

When a rat is given up its tail is cut off and 
carcase and tail are put in separate air-tight 
receptacles. Each night the tails, which serve 
as a receipt and check, are counted and then 
burnt with the carcases at the local gasworks. 


You have only to watch him directing 
and ordering his forces ia the field to see that. 
There is intelligence and knowledge in all 
his moves. Ho knows what bowlers to put 
on against what batsmen; he knows how to 
place his field in order to cramp particular 
layers. He knows 
eard of] English cricket and English cricketers insido 
Charles Morrison. He neither smoked nor. 


“Australia certainly has never turned out 
@ more expert cricketer in all departments 
me than he. Not even the great 


ever. 


feet wide, about the eize of an ordinary 


No batsman of to-day has a astronger|billfard-table. 


defence or s seemingly greater and moro 
inexhaustible stock Be patience; while few 
can use the “long handle’? more admirably 
or brilliantly on occasions when the state 
of the game allows or domands big hitting. 

There are, in fact, two distinct and utterly 
different Nobles when it comes to batting: 
one the Quaife-like defender, who can go on 
for hours, at tho rate of a single an over; the 
other, the Jessop-like smiter, who can score 
boundaries as fast as the bowlers can bowl 
to him. 

Like all really great bats, too, Noble has the 
knack—the ability—the gift—the what you 


will—of being able to rise to the occasion. ito eighty and: even. to ‘one hundred 


The more critical and important the situation 
the more likely is he to come off. 

In the field he is like most Australians, 
wonderfully quick, wideawake, and _ sure. 
At point he is especially brilliant, and hcre 
he is comparable to Dr. E. M. Grace when 
the latter was at his best. 

Noble is often referred to as “‘ the stern- 
faced New South Welshman,” but although 
the description may fit him on the field of 
play it must not be i ed that he 
through life with a sort of “ he never smiled 
again ” look on his face. 

On the contrary, he is really a most genial 
soul, full of fun and good humour, and at 
times he will unbend and become the lightest- 
heartod and merriest “ boy” {maginable. 

When he feels like it, he can “rag” with 
anyone, and the humour of his remark— 
ss You are sworving a lot this morning, 
George ’—to George Robey when the latter 
bowled him out at the nets at Lord’s tho 


other day will be appreciated by those who! pictures” of starving 
r comedian’s valiant ; more horrible stories of cruelties pe 


have seen the pop 
efforts to shine as a bowler. 


Cost About 
Two Shillings. 

It contained no advertisements, a unique 
feature for an American newspaper; and all the 
reading matter, which equalled that contained 
in thirty ordinary novels, was ‘* guarantced to 
be of intercst to every citizen of the Republic.” 

A copy of this mammoth periodical forms 
one of the chief treasures of the Newspaper 
Museum at Aix-la-Chapelle. Its ed origin- 
ally was fifty cents, about two shillings of our 
money. 

Some of the ordinary Sunday editions of 
the New York papers, again, frequently run 


es upon special occasions. Sixty 
is quite a common size. They are divided 
into sections for father, mother, and the 
children, not forgettin, also the maid-servant, 
or “hired girl’’ as she {fs called over there, 
whe pots a specially lurid supplement all to 
he 


An Edition of 
120 Pages. 

Then, too, during the excitement In America 
due to the e ted outbreak of war with 
in March, 1898, the New 
ork Journal published an edition of 120 


nen issue weighed 32 pounds, and con- 
tained over one hundred fllustrations, many 
of them beautifully printed from expensive 
half-tone blocks. Yet the price to the public 
was only ono Raligenay. 

The monster cheap {issue of this paper, 
crammed from cover to cover with “* atrocit 
Cubans, and with 
trated 
by the Spanfards, was read in millions of 


Noble {s a dentist by profession, and it|| households all over the American continent, 
may not be generally known that he sings||and so inflamed public opinion that within a 


tenor songs and plays his own accompani- || month the Spanis 


ments very nicely. 


Ambassador at Washington 
had been given his passports. 


© Sand 
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Swells. o 


(] Beware of the Seaside Young Man. 
$39 9 C1903 9639 O39 C1931 93931999 Se] ASCRMOMSMmememememememememened 


SOW that ple are beginning to 

ie think of the pleasures and delights 

of the summer holidays, the time 

is opportune fora warning against 

the seaside young man. The sea- 

side young man is a enare and 

ieegee a very fascinating delusion, it is true, 

and therefore all the more to be carefully 

lavoided. How well weknow him, the immacu- 

late young swell of the sands, in his smart straw 

hat, his brilliantly-polished yellow boots, and 

his brand-new blue serge suit or carefully- 

creased flannels ! 

Grétnary Conventions 

rown to the Winds. 

But, young maidens, beware, and, young men, 
| beware also, for many heart-breakings and 
domestic tragedies are unwittingly caused by 
the seaside young man who wants to harm- 
lessly enjoy his annual holiday and to cause 
harmless enjoyment to others. 

At the seaside the ordinary conventions of 
everyday life; and the proverbial coolness of 
the average Briton towards strangers is 
thrown to the winds. At the boarding-house, 
on the beach, and even in the water during the 
daily morning dip, sudden friendships spri 
up and mature with a rapidity which woul 
be considered startlingly improper by the same 
people when in town. For at the seaside one 
may flirt to one’s heart’s content, and dear old 
Mrs. Grundy will only sit and smile. 

In the unconventional costumes of the sea- 
side social distinctions totally disappear, and 
Jack is every bit as good as his master. 

You cannot tell by his manner, his clothes, 
or his habits what he does for a living at all 
the other times of the year, for at the seaside 
everyone behaves, dresses, and does the same 
thing as everyone else. 

ble — — bg he is rich or 
poor by the money he spends, for everyone has 
spare money to spend on his holidays, and 
ee ide mapa “ a ceva that 

ere is no opportunity for we oun; 
man to do a R splash.” si ai 


Half-a-crown a day will go a long way in 
twopenny expenditure on front chairs, on 
pier admissions, and occasional ‘‘ treats’ and 
tea. It will even permit of occasional gifts of 
inexpensive souvenirs, flowers, or brake rides 
to fi of interest in the vicinity. 

nd it is in the security of this knowledge 
that the sham seaside swell securely swaggers. 

Unfortunately the nice, genuine young man 
at the seasido suffers in this way too, and #0 
does the nice seaside girl. Thrown constantly 
in the company of a charming seaside com- 

anion mere acquaintances have an alarming 

bit of developing during the course of a 
fortnight into very dear friends or even some- 
thing more. 

The time for parting comes. Addresses are 
exchanged, future mectings at the exhibition 
or elsewhere in town arranged, and the seaside 
swell goes back again to the streets and his 
work, and the girl to her household duties in 
the suburb, or perhaps also to work in town. 

The awakening follows. Porhaps they find 
that their modes of life or their social positions 
are as far asunder as the poles. Perhaps one 
or the other finds, when back in the old 
surroundings, that tho seaside fancies are 
things of the Koni There are many other 
things to do, other friends to see, and a journey 
from one end of London to the other cannot 
be lightly undertaken. 

Ba Endi 
and Far werneens” 

Whatever the cause, disappointment and 
sorrow for one is sure to follow. Sometimes, 
of course, seaside friendships are maintaincd 
year after year by people who go to the same 
place at the same time, and who never meet 
each other elsewhere. Sometimes they lead 
to lasting friendship and marriage. 

But such cases are very few and far between 
by comparison with the thousands that 
cause @ sad sequel to a happy holiday. So 
when you go away this ycar, beware of the 
seaside young man. But if you cannot avoid 
hia pleasant company altogether, be carcful! 


One swallow doesn’t make a summer, and one ninepence doesn't pay for a F.A.F. party (S8 29. does that), 
but it does give one slum child a much needed holiday in the country. 


| The Story of a Polar Expedition. | 


« [7's the North Pole. Weare just above 
it now.’ Allingham put his instrument 
down suddenly, and turned to his com- 
panion with a strange light in his eyes. 
who was ateering the anny, nodded and 
repeated the words hom “ ole. Yes, the 
North Pole,” he on 
of ice hummocks 
in the matter. 

It was only some thirty-five hours since the two men 
had left their base in Spitzbergen, yet Hartnell had already 
lost all count of time. The sudden change from the long, 
growing chances of success ; these, combined with the awful 
Ww monthe of waiting, the excitement of the start, the 
cold, had brought on a mental over-strain, which, in turn, 
had led to a kind of stupor. Now he felt he cared for 
nothing, except test and warmth, and he was conscious 
of an unreasoning irritation at the note of triumph in 
Aliingham’s voice. 

“The North Pole,” he mumbled agein, “ Ay, a beast 
of a place,” then, half-mechanically, he stretched out and 
regulated one of the lubricators. 

Allingham stared at him in amazement. ‘ Don’t you 
understand, man. Good Heavens! Hundreds, thousands 
perhaps, have lost their lives in trying to see what we 
are looking on now. ‘And we are the first—the very first,” 
his voice trembled with excitement. ‘We've su 
where everyone else has failed. Our names will go down 
in history.’ 

Hartnell glanced over the side again. “It's a beast 
of a place, not worth seeing and I'm deadly, tired. I 


words came out 
brisk speech. 

“Wake up, man!” Allingham spoke rn ie “Don't 
ou realise we've got to get south again. With this change 
Yn the wind it'll be easier for us to go back to our base, 
than try and land in Siberia, as we thought of doing. 
We've been to the Pole, but no one knows it yet. And 
if anything happened, if never heard that we had 
been the first-——” the mere idea seemed to overpower him, 
and he broke off abruptly. Then he took the eteering- 
wheel from Hartnell and bade the latter a some- 
thing to eat; whilst he, himself, brought airship 
round and headed her back for the base camp. 

Hartnell went about his task in a dazed sort of way; 
but when the food was ready he barely touched it.‘ 
tired,’’ he muttered, ‘“ too tired and cold.” Then he 
squatted down as near as he dare to the engine, and for 
an hour sat very still. 

Suddenly he looked up. The airship was plunging 
slightly, and he, the inventor, knew what that meant. 

“We are losing too much gas,”’ he mumbled; ‘‘ the rest 
of the ballast must go.” 

He staggered to his feet and drew the slide which 
released the remaining sand. He was onl half-conscious 
as regarded outside things; but the sirdip was like a 
part of himself—it represented the supreme triumph of a 
prilliant career. 

Freed of the weight, the vessel regained her equilibrium 
and forged ahead once more, 

“ Some of the gear must go soon,” Allingham just caught 
the words, and, for the first time, a shadow of fear crept 
into his eyes. 

“Will she do it, Hartnell? Thank goodness the wind is 
with ug now, and we're going twice as fast as we did 
conn up. Oh, if anyone else should get the credit, after 
all.” 


‘Hang the credit! Allingham had to lean forward 
to hear what the inventor was saying. “‘ Hang the credit. 
1 want to sleep, and I think the frost has got my right 
hand now,” and the speaker once more huddled down close 
to the engine. 

The hours dragged by elowly. Once Allingham roused his 
companion and made him take the wheel; but a few 
minutes showed that Hartnell was physically incapable of 
keeping his attention on the com card, though anything 
connected with the airship roused him at once. And, when 
she began to give fresh signs of plunging, he dragged 
himself to his feet and silently heaved overboard all the 
supplementary instruments and even a& portion of the 
foodstuffs, 

Allingham said nothing, only he glanced at his watch, 
made a rapid mental calculation, and the look of fear 
came back into hig eyes. 

“1¢ we never tell anyone, and another man gets the 
credit. If we never tell anyone! ’’ The words drummed 
through his in with awful, maddening persistency. 
Then came the thought, “ There is nothing worth finding, 
nothing, nothing, nothing. Yet others may como and lose 
their lives in the quest.”” 

There was ice everywhere, as far as the eye could reach ; 
ice, and the red sun pursuing his twenty-four hour couree 
round the horizon. 

Hartnell stared at the scene without being able to note 
a single detail, though his brain 
whole. He was a man of fifty, 


took in the terror of the 
to whom life had brought 


Wanx uxvrve 
June 17, 1900. 


Complete Short Story. 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 


through, tell them how she behaved, and—and don’t 

Se El fe 
= a i fo smile, and lied bravely. 

» We shall both get through. We're only two foche as 

our base. I'll get you some brandy,” and he turned te 

the locker. 
_ Instantly, Hartnell dra himeelf to the rail of the 

little platform, raised the ooked bar, and, before Alling- 


of fame and honour and wealth; yet, as 
that icefield, he felt he would give every- 
d warmth. 


about discovering the Pole, but because he wished his | ham even knew he had moved, he was hurtling down to 
invention to became a part of history. Men were apt to | the ice below. Freed of his weight—he was a big, heavy f 
call him vain of hig own ability; but the accusation raised | man—the airship rose rapidly. Allingham gave a great j 
neither a smile nor a frown. sob of horror. “Good Heavens! He did it for me, to c 
He, himself, cared poring whether John Hartnell were | save me,” but he dare not give more than one glance at the ] 
forgotten, so long as the first really practicable airship | little dark speck on the ice 5 ’ 
were remembered. He knew that succeeding years must He was alone, utterly alone in that ghastly frozen I 
see other and better craft; but his would alwa be the | waste, and, altho he knew that the other man’s self. t 
pioneer, the model on which later ones must ed, | sacrifice had given @ fresh chance of life, the horror ] 
and, as such, he wanted it to live in men’s memories. | of the present loneliness seemed worse than death together h 
It was for this reason he had undertaken the journey to | could have been. He almost envied Hartnell, both for his E 
the ae All gham, it different. ‘He had yet to make ieee he: ime which hed mad ne ore EE 
i ingham, it was different. He had ye a TO whic e him give his li 
beth a name and m forks; ona he yon an meena q anotian, give his life for I 
ver since he could remember, the Pole mn calli For a few minutes he was com letely unnerved. T! t 
him. Night after night he had dreamed of it. As he had with @ t effort he pulled bimadt ther. Then E 
the bridge of his vessel—he wae a sailor by pro- | was work for him to do. ‘“‘I must tell them. I must 
fession—half his thoughts had been of ways and means | stop others from going,” once more the thought hammered a 
to the great frozen seas; and now, at the age of | through his brain to the exclusion of all else. 
thirty-three, he had succeeded. A : ** No other man shall go to die as Hartnell died."’ d 
The mere thought of this served to keep him warm and 
i fonears on | he glanced bali piging! at a fur-wrapped ® ® e e e : 
gure au up beside that wonderfu itt! ie ° There were m 
‘During the next few hours, Allingham made several , and cane ere phan gh hgge Sarg Freed Ai : 
attempts to force food and ulant upon his com ot could scarcely credit his own good fortune. 
but without much success. ‘(Too tired, For last hour he had barely been able to keep the 
whispered, when the soup was offered him, but he took | car of the airship off the ice, and it had seemed as if the E 
some brandy, which seemed to pull him together for the | last vestige of hope were gone; but now he was saved. t 
D 


moment. 

“We've lost more gas,” he said, ‘ that’s what's making 
her unsteady. Throw overboard all those tinned foods. 
’Fraid I can't help yet no power left in my legs.” 

Allingham obeyed, then, “The wind is ey 

ing 


owt ef 


A Suarter of an hour later he had landed and was 
stumbling across the snow towards the Eskimo, who had 


twenty-five to thirty miles an hour, and we must llected A 
ten beyond that, 2 we should be nearly half-way back. back at A germertng nag y bane eee = ° 
Do you think the gas will last out. Let me wrap you] swa drunkenly in the int ‘eo wag unspeakably “ 
up so that you can get a sleep. tired, was he knew, that and the fact that he 
Hartnell did not answer the question, and refused to | was within reach of safety, that his warning would go a 
accept the suggestion. Daren’t go to sleep . - - | out to the world. Hartnell would not have died in vain. x 
ee bag the machinery . . . you don’t understand ty could barely walk through sheer weariness, and twice h 
Miingeam went back to the wheel with a deadly weight | duty. Why didnt tg a bende oe dotinne ols. dorierd D 
of anxiety on his mind. The elation, the overw ng | and help him? He would pay them more than Eskimo 
sense of triumph, had lost its force, and now there waa | had ever been paid before—pay them in proportion to the Y 
only the fear left, the sickening dread that, after all, | importance of his tidings. 
no one would know; that, in the end, someone else would Then in a flash, he understood, as he saw them poisin s 
be hailed as the discoverer of the Pole. their sealing weapons. This strange creature i he m 
He had spoken of being nearly half-way back, aed, 80 | descended from the skies was horrible, uncanny, pregnant si 
far as he could judge, the statement was correct; but how | with the ibilities of danger_and misfortune, and they x 
long would the airship float? There was no more » | meant to Kit him whilst he was obvious at their merc N 
practically no more gear which could be jettisoned; and, Allin was a brave man, as brave as an The al 
once the vessel failed, death was an absolute certainty. | Almighty ever made, and he was a white Sa ht 
He would not perish out there on the icefield. Somehow | through} but he remembered what he had to tell : Te he 0) 
or other he would fight his way Miranes with the news. | went down on his knees to those blubber-eati maregek. * 
is iystts. Of view Was eas es coming a face | feamicly’ 8k sak ge ioe wo acm Loom, shoated 
. ‘ 
a i te prevent, thera from cul “nggeee Hortoell at fre ane 2 must get home and warn them, I must : 
su now, a8 he, himself, wo er if ve way. : ; 
“Four houre later he was still at the wheel behind The fret harpoon took him square in the throat. r 
wish wing ren, tng to, oe E12 | Neary w guar later « snch party. fonnd th 
ely of the great reception which awaited them on their | Nearly a year later a search party found the remains 
return to civilisation, the honours which would be showered | of the Zirshin. In reporting the cacuvery; eet of the E 
on them, the permanent place they would occupy amongst at dailies voiced the general opinion of experts when a 
the nation’s famous men. Yet, somehow, the horror and | i¢ said: ‘‘ There is little Feubt that the ill-fated explorers o 
helt a gripping terror of the icefield seemed to | met mail, sens serious mishap early in their journey, and ; 
Hartnell was still, so still that once Allingham thought Voriahed pad ce ot a pase, mies a h 
he was dead; but at that same moment, one of the “. . We always felt that John Hartnell was too E 
cylinders of the engine be ng a knock elightly, and, to | confident of the possibilities of his airship. . . - If 
hig intense relief, he saw the inventor stretch out a hand they had suc in reaching the North Pole they would 
and adjust a lubricator. Still, the mechanical, almost un- | undoubtédly have continued straight on, and have alighted r4 
conscious, way in which it was done sent a shiver thro’ somewhere in Siberia. . . . 
hima, 18 swat a0 thongh the human pert of the man were | | +... We understand that, no, fewer than three : 
, only the engineer in him survived. iti ‘ i ” 
Be nce iat gear’ had been thrown overboard, the expeditions will start in quest of the Pole this year. 
gle had ae MIT Cage ] though os on of Sr w 
as cease im: rsuaded himse! , 
thet this was’ 80 hac" suddenly as to show | Sam: “ Yes, I rather like Harry Fairfax. I think he’s . 
frach signa of trouble, Hartnell looked round and gave a | got a soft spot in his heart somewhere.” zs 
stiff in the direction of the remaining stores, and,| He: “ Don’t know about his heart. I always thought tl 
though he did not speak, his eyes conveyed the order. | it was in his head.” h 
Bregtning 5 must go, ans few gal ery — rte. é 
rations which, as g new t serve to 
prolong the a if they came down oa the ice. me! * Pardon me, sir, but where do you 
This time the effect of the lightening was but slight, as come from ? P 
Allingham realised when he took the wheel . How Paddy : From County Oork. ” cl 
long would the airship be under control—how long before lishman: “Then that sccounts for yout rogue. tl 
she sank on to that wilderness of ice? dy: ‘‘ May I ask where you come from ? 8] 
a lishman (proudly): “ From Worcester.” fc 


Allingham,” Hartnell’s voice startled him. oe 
ou 


ham, old man, I’m done—no chance now. If y' ly: “ Then that accounts for your sauce!” 
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(Mr. Fisher ts 
the well - known 
tenor and tnventor 


the variely stage 
during the five 
years or 60. 

I was secking 
ina Midland mil 
when one of my 
matcs adviscd me to go on the operatic stage. I used 
to sing at my work, and I daresay he wanted to get 
rid of me. 

I was a larky lad in those days, even fonder of 
fighting than singing, and my mate’s advice, coincid- 
ing with some slight unpleasantness that had ariscn 
out of a collision between my fist and a fat Police- 
man’s nose, I wrote to Mr. D’Oyly Carte, asking for 
a trial. To be accurate, I got a friend to write for 
me, as I could just sign my name, and no more, at 
that time. Back came an answer to the effect that 
Mr. Carte would be pleased to see me any time I 
happened to be in London. 

Expected a Leading Part. . 

That was good enough. I “happened” to be in 
London the very next day, with a new suit of clothes 
to my back and 15s. in my pocket—my entire worldly 

sessions. 

I went to the Savoy, presented Mr. Carte’s letter, 
and the late Mr. Michael Gunn tried my voice. 

“Yes,” he said, when the ordeal was over, “you'll 
do—for the chorus.” (I had expected to be immediately 
offered a leading part.) “But,” he continued, “wo 
can’t take you on for at least three months.” Then, 
looking shrewdly at me, “Can you ‘stick it’ till 
then ?” iad 

“Ay.” I said, “I'll stick it.” And I “stuck it.’ 
How, I really don’t know, for 15s. isn’t a lavish eum 
to keep a growing lad with a huge appetite for three 
months. 

Of course, I could have gone back to the mill, but 
that would have looked like defeat. Besides, I had 
punched the majestic nose of the law. 80 I just 

stuck it.” If you ever want to know the softest seat 
on the Embankment to sleep on, apply ta me. 

However, three months doesn’t last for ever, even 
when you are young and hungry, and at last I found 
mye engaged at the Savoy at a salary of £2 a 
wee 


£2 a week! I felt I owned the theatre, with the 
hotel thrown in. 

Dressed in Real Native Costumes. 

From the chorus I was promoted to understudy 
the tenor, and one memorable night took his piace 
as Nanki-Poo in the Mikado. At least, the event was 
memorable to me, but I mention it chiefly because it 
recalls what, I think, was a really noteworthy perform- 
ance of thut opera. For, some years later, I sang 
Nanki-Poo in what was probably the only perform- 
ance of the Mikado ever given before the Mikado. 

This was at Tokio during a tour I made with an 
opera company, which included such famous singers 
as J. W. Turner and Barton McGuckin. 

We had the real native costumes, with the result 
that, whereas at the Savoy I had played Nanki-Poo in 
silks and satins, at Tokio I played it in the rags of a 
real Japanese “wandering minstrel.” And our wigs! 
ay were made of hair glued on to sheet iron. 

The performance was an immense success, the 
Emperor being present, though screened from view, 
and in view of the banning of the Mikado from 
our stago lest the susceptibilities of distinguished 
Japanese visitors should be offended, it is interesting 
to note that everywhere in Japan the Mikado was 
hailed with enthusiasm. 

Everyone Loves Good Music. 

T could talk of other wanderings with Carl Rosa, and 
other Operatic companies, but I must get on to my 

condensed operas,” which have been variously 
described in the Press as “ et,” “tabloid” (Mur. 
Puncn’s description), and “Bovrilised” operas. 

e idea grew out of my knowledge as an ex- 
working man of how innately fond the masses are of 
good music, and how scanty their opportunities often 
aro of hearing it. Moreover, I knew that the grand 
Operas are often tedious. You get a singer repeating 
tho same pines over and over again, and the “ peoplo” 
ane Neither time nor patience to listen to that sort 

ing. 

And 60 I hit on the idea of boiling down the most 
Popular operas into the compass of a music-hall turn, 
cutting out all “vain repetitions,” while preserving 
the essentials, and piecing them together to form a 
short, sharp, exhilarating story, which could be easily 
followed by the audience. 

Like all great inventors—ahem!—I met with great 
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Pocket Opera Fame, tells 
some Good Stories. 
discouragement at first. No music-hail manager would 
listen to me, and I remember the late Charles Morton 
talked to me like a father about the obvious and 
absolute folly of my scheme. 

However, in the end I got a hearing from the late 
Mr. Weeks, of the South London Music-Hall, and he 
agreed to a week's trial. Wo stayed a month. 

Yet the first night I thought we wero a ghastly 
failure; the ‘gods’? took us very badly. Indeed, I 
told my company—we were four then, and are three 
now—to pack up, and, going round, I said to Mr. 
Weeks, ‘“‘Guv’nor, I’m very sorry, but we won’t 
trouble you any more. We’re off.” ; 

“Don’t you be an excommunicated fool,” he said ; 
“it’s the biggest ‘go’ wo ever had.” And so it was, 
though the audience had thrown nuts at us, delicate 
attentions which I had misconstrued. 

Tho second night a man in the front row of the 
gallery started “chyiking” us. But Mr. Weeks was a 
man of Napoleonic methods. He couldn’t get at the 
offender very readily, and so he ejected seventy-five 
of the “gods” to make sure of including the real 
criminal in the “ bag.” 

After that, peace reigned. Indeed, the “gods” 
themselves were the first to resent any interruption. 

“Shut up, you blooming idiot,’ I’d often hear a 
yongh saying, “this is hopera, not a blooming bean- 
‘east ” 


And they followed the “story” with rapt attention, 
a fact which one night led to a “scene.” 

Upset the Virtuous Galleryites. 

We were giving Maritana, in which the King of 
Spain, for his evil purposes, impersonates Don César 
de Bazan. King and Don meet. “Who are you?” 
asks Don. “I am Don César de Bazan. Who are 
you?” replies the King. “Oh,” says fhe Don, “if 
you aro Don César de Bazan, I am the King of Spain. 
On your knees, sirrah!” 

But on this particular night our mutual duplicity 
waa too much for a virtuous galleryite, and the scene 
went like this: 

Don: “Who are you?” 

King: “I am Don César de Bazan.” (Indignant 
voice from the gallery, “Liar!”) 

King (swallowing something in his throat): “Who 
are you?” 

Don (myself): “Oh, if you are Don César de Bazan, 
I am—the King of Spain. On——” (Voice from the 
gallery, fairly howling, “Liar! Liar! Oh, you 

looming, blooming liars!” 

And then the band playcd. 

But, notwithstanding such little incidents, my 
experiment was, and has ever since been, a success; for 
which I am glad, not only for personal reasons, but 
because I love my work; and it has been in some 
ways a labour of love to do something to awaken the 
great British public to an interest in, and appreciation 
of, good music. 


_— to 


Oassrus Ham: “TI played in ono of the largest houses 
in this country, sir!” 

Brutus Bacon: “ How large was it?” 

Cassius Ham: “‘ Well, to give you an idea of its enor- 
mity, I’ll just say that the eggs thrown from the rear 
seats were hatched before they reached the stage.” 

—_—q3Tsyo______ 


DRINKING 192,000 POTS OF PORTER. 

Sm Ian Hamitton’s self-confessed record of 10,000 
quarts of dutiable liquor consumed in thirty-seven years 
would have seemed nothing out of the way to our hard- 
drinking forefathers. 

Richard Porson, for instance, the famous Greek scholar, 
used to begin the day at seven o’clock with a pot of portcr 
for breakfast, and this allowance was repeated at intervals 
of about an hour until midnight, his usual time for retiring, 
when he had “ generally gotten through botween fifteen 
and twenty pots.” Even taking the lower of these two 
estimates as likely to be the more nearly correct, his 
aggregate consumption would have exceeded Sir Ian's 
for the samo period of years by 192,575 quarts: 

And there were plenty of people who drank even more 
deeply than Porson, at all events, upon occasion: Thus, 
a hackney carriage driver at Greenwich drank for a wager 
the contents of a thirty-six gallon cask of strong ale in 
five days, or at the rate of nearly twenty-five quarts in 
each twenty-four hours: 

Nor were these people at all ashamed of such feats: On 
the contrary, they gloried in them: There is a portrait in 
oils that hangs in the saloon bar of a Mile End tavern: It 
is of three men, and underneath is an inscription which 
records how they once “‘ consumed in this house 101 pots 
of porter in one day.” Wherefore is the inn known 
locally as the Hundred-and-one, to this very hour: 

Men even had their drinking powers recorded in their 
obituary notices when they died, so highly did they 
esteem them: Thus: ‘ At Ewes Farm in Yorkshire, Mr. 
Paul Parnell, farmer, and grazier, and malster, aged 
seventy-six, of whom it is truly said that in his lifetime 
he drank out of one old family silver cup upwards of 
£2,000 stirling worth of Yorkshire stingo, of which he 
was remarkably fond.” 


Keep Zam-Buk on the 
Emergency Shelf. 


No Home can Afford to be Without this Unique Ever- 
ready Healer & Skin Cure. 


UR skin is so easily injured and £0 liable to sudden 
outbreaks of disease that it is wise to keep a box 
of Zam-Buk always handy. Zam-Buk is rich, 

pure, and ever useful. Because of its unique and novel 
composition, Zam-Buk is unequalled as a cure fer 
eczema and all skin disease. The 
balm, on being smeared on the 
affected place, at once sinks into 
the skin, and promotes the sound- 
ness of the underlying tissues. 
The regular use of Zam-Buk is 
thus the real secret of a clear, 
sweet, and healthy skin. P 

Mothers can rest assured that 6: 
Zam-Buk’s wonderful purity makes 
it just the right thing to use for 
children. Zam-Buk soothes itch- 
ing and restores a healthy sweet- 
ness to the scalp, at the same time destroys the harmful 
microbes that are frequently the cause of trouble. 
Ringworm, dandruff, honey scab, and all scalp diseases 

iy to the wonderful power of 
am-Buk. 

Scarcely a day passes without 
some member of the family 
getting hurt. There is nothing 
Fo easy as for poison and 
infection to enter the body 
sueenes a tiny cut, scratch, or 
trivial bruise, and the womun in 
the home and the child in the 
playground are no more freo 
from the danger than the 
toiler in the mine, factory, 
mill, foundry, or workshop. 

Promptly dressing an injury with Zam-Buk means 


For Eczema undall Shin 
Outbreaks, 


Children's Ringworm, 


speedy relief from smarting pain. But it means much 
more—that your hurts will heal up quickly and 
perfectly, without festering, without gathering 
and without harbouring di germs. 

Zam- Buk achieves its exceptional 
results because its method of healing 


is altogether different to that of 
cheap fatty ointments and 
salves. The secret of Zam-Buk’s 
clean and painless healing lies in 
the fact that it is composed of ea 
pure vegetable saps and juices, Gi 
which soothe the pain and allay 
inflammation by effective anti- 
septic and germicidal action. 

Zam-Buk actually helps to knit 
the flesh together, and to build new cells of healthy 
skin over the injured parts, acting just as Nature does. 

The proprietors offer free to all Pearson's Weekly 
readers a dainty sample box of this great healing balm, 
and once you have tried Zam-Buk you will never again 
be without it. Cut out this paragraph (P.W., June 17) 
and forward it, with 1d. stamp (for return postage), to The 
Zam-Buk Co., Leeds. All Chemists sell Zam-Buk in 
sealed boxes at one shilling and three-halfpence, two 
shillings and ninepence, and four shillings and sixpence. 
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HOW IT GREW. 
Mrs. A: (to Mrs. B.): “ That 
Mrs. Newcomer is 80 fond of 
children. Tho other day when I 
called she was blowing soap bubbles with them through a 


common clay pipe.” 

Mrs. B. (to Mrs. C.): “ That Mrs, Newcomer is 80 funny. 
Mrs. A. saw her amusing the children with a common 
clay pipe.” 

Mra. C. (to Mrs. D.): ff That Mrs. Newcomer smokes a 
common clay in all 

Mrs. D. (to Mrs. E.): “ That Mrs. Newcomer smokes 
a horrid pipe. I don’t see how any woman in her sober 
senses could do that.” 

Mrs. E. (to Mrs. F.) : “ That Mrs. Newcomer smokes & 
pipe and drinks awfully.” 

>—_0c 

Smart Grav: “ Give me a bite of your candy, Jimmy.” 

Small Boy: “No fear! but you may kiss me while my 
mouth’s sticky.” 


>——0Cc 
Coty: “I say, I’ve been asked to a shoot. What 
ought I to give the keeper ? sd 
Friend: “ That depends where you hit him.” 
>_lSOC 
MOTHER COULDN'T BE MISTAKEN. 
“ Now, then, ladies and gents,” shouted the rosy-faced 
showman, “walk up an’ eee the most wonderful baby 
on earth! The charge for admission is only 
ae pe Walk up! Walk up!” 
good many hate responded to the invita- 
tion, and, when the place was full, the showman 
brought forward a very ordinary baby indeed in 
all repo 
7 t is there wonderful about it?” asked 


mother sa; 
an’ if she doesn’t know who docs ? 
take the lady’s word for it!” he yelled, as he 
dodged an empty bottle and disappeared from 
view. 

m0 

“How's yer ‘usband arfter the accident, 
Mra, Ginnerty ?” 

“Faith, sumtoimes he’s betther an’ sumtoimes 
he’s wurse, but from the way he yills an’ takes 
on whin he’s betther, Oi thi he’s betther whin 
he’s wurse.” 

>_—O0C 

Me. Heapstaty: “That horse you brought 

yesterday seems & vicious-looking animal. Is he 


aficotionate ?”” 
Mr. Cropper: “‘ Affectionate ? I should think 


so. Why, when ho came out of the stable he 
stood upon his hind legs, and tried to embrace 
me.” 


, 0c 
KNEW WHAT TO EXPECT. 


town there lived a stone-cutter 
reckoned skilful in cea 


was 
her visiting him a few months after to 
she was about to re-marry, 
substitute a more fitting one. 

“No need of that, ma’am,” was the repyy *T alwa: 
look to contingencies where there’s widows left. 


that’s wanted to the inscription is just to add the word 


* alone.’ ” 


>lOoc ; . 
Cierk: “Mrs. Van Aster complains that her photo 
graphs don't took Se . i 

Photographer : “Complains! She ought to 
grateful.” . 
SoC 
Otp-Trmer: “The worst experience I ever had was 
when we ran out of port in a gale of wind.” 
The Amateur: “Gracious! I thought sailors always 
drank rum!” 


>_COCc 

FAITH HEALING EXTRAORDINARY. 
Mr. Fosniaan was out of sorts, and Mrs. Finnigan sent 

for the doctor, who camo, examined the patient, wrote 

a prescription, and said: 

‘ Just take that and you'll be all right,” and departed. 
Next day he called again, when Mrs. innigan opened the 
door to him with a beaming face. 

“ Sure that was a wonderful wee bit of paper ye left 
terday, sur,” she exclaimed: Terence is quite 
tter to-day.” 
“ Tam glad to hear that,” said the medical man: 
“ Not but what I hadn’t a job to get him to take it,” 
went on Mrs. Finnigan, “but sure I just wrapped the 
w 


UNAUTHENTIC. 


Wuax ENpIné 
Jum 17, 1900. 


—=————— 


ONE STEP LOWER. 
“Writs,” commanded the 
mother, as the little family were 
about to set out forthe Sunday- 
run back to the sink and wash your 


school treat, “ you 


A ramp called at the house of # gentleman, and said : face again; and when you come out, don’t let me cee 
ae i Deca le | that black ‘watermark on your neck ! P 
ee er Ea pose eee i an | ee oP ather and her two ebildren were 
“Oh, they said so, did they?” ; h towards the station, the boy and the girl, unable 
“ Yea, sir; that’s why I came.” to} the mother’s dropped . 
“ And are going the same way 2" 6 sister, stimulated to continua 
« Yes, Yaa chatter by te 2 » jo He treat, “did you 
“ i ss anage to w watermark © J 
ee ee be good enough to con-| ™EPN P aian't 1” the boy rejoined, casting a stealthy 
>—>0c~< glance at his mother, “ I only moved it further down.” 
o< 
AT THE LADIES’ CLUB. ca 


Tum ladies of a North Oountry town recently organised 
for a while everything was lovely. 

“ Alice,” asked the husband of one the members, 
upon her return home from one of the meetings, “ what 
was the topic under disoussion by the club this afternoon?” 

Alice couldn’t remember at first. Finally, however, 


she exclaimed : 

“Oh, yes, I recollect! We discussed that brazen- 
looking woman that’s just moved in across the street and 
Longfellow.” 

>—_0C 


IN CASE OF AN ACCIDENT. 


* 


Lady of the House: “Here's a pair of boote that 

nero Tf they fi yo re pair of 8 belonged to my late 
Beggar (looking at the worn-out boots) 1 “ Ah, ma’am, 

them. Perhaps you'll get married again.” 


HIS WISEST POLICY. 

Bors boys had been rude to their mother. She put 
them to bed earlier than usual, and then complained to 
their fathor about them. So he started up the stairway, 
and bad heard him coming. 

“Here comes ” said Maurice; “T’ ing to 

’m not,” » “Tm to get id 
put something on.” Te iia =e 
>—_0Cc~< 


“ AND why were you discharged from your former 


P 
For being too industrious—and that’s the truth.” 
: That’s very strange. What did you do?” 
"T went into the cellar one day and dusted the old 
wine bottles.” 
>_>0Cc< z 


AN EYE TO THE FUTURE. 
A CHARMING young lady went into the principal 
stationer’s shop in a country town and asked to see some 


thin notepaper. After selecting what she desired, she 
hesitated for a moment: 

“Do ta make any reduction to clergymen ? ” she 
asked 80: ly: 

“ Certainly, 


madam,” said the stationer, with great 
promptness: “ Are you & clergyman's wife ?” 

* N-no,” said the young lady: 

" Ah, & clergyman’s daughter?” said the shopman, as 
he began to tie up the paper in ¢ nets onl 

 N-no,” was the lady’s hesitating reply: Then she 
leaned across the counter and spoke in a ential 


wee bit of paper quite small, an’ put it in as 1 of | whisper : But if nothing ha I shall be engaged 
am, an’ Terence swallowed it unbeknownst, oa be night | a theological student as pe goon he comes homie pe 
e was better.” college this term.” 


you'd beter keep 


Thrilling adventures and 
; t 


Tess: “Angry with him? Why he wrote a lovely 


to her.” 
Jess: ‘' Yes, but she never read it. When she saw the 
title of it she tore the whole thing up in a fit of anger. 


You see, he called it ‘ Lines on Mabel’s Face.’ ” 
>—_>0c< 


Tum other day a benevolent old gentloman was stopped 
by a tramp, who asked for money to get a night’s lodging. 
“ Well, look here, m man,” the old gentleman a 
« what would you say-if I offered you work 1 ig 
“ Bless yer life, sir,” came the reply, “I wouldn’t mind 
a bit. I can take a joke same as most people!” 
>So 


ENGLISH FOR THE ENGLISH. 

Tau absurd practice of printing bills of fare in French 
evidently annoyed the L goes Britisher. After glancing 
down the card, he called the head waiter before him. 

“ Have you any sine qua non ?” he asked. 

“No, sir. I am af we are all out, sir!” gasped the 
waiter. 

“Any tempus fugit? Any sine die? No? Well, 
be, me some semper idem.” 

“Very sorry, sir, but I'm afraid we haven’t any,” 
the man said, trying to edge away. 

“ Ob, well b me some pluribus unum!” said the 
diner, sinking back in his chair. 

** Seems like I’ve heard of that,” muttered the man, 
and rushed to the kitchen, only to return with a haggard 
look upon his face. 

“ Ain’t got that either,” he sald despondently. 

“ Well, see if you can find me some roast beef, 
potatoca, coffee, and apple-tart,” suggested the 

atron. 

“Yessir! In a minute, sir!” excleimed the 
waiter in delight, and disappeared liko a flash 
through the swinging door. 

>__SOCo< 

Sum [at the theatre): “I don’t understand 
what the detective is supposed to be doing in 
this piece.” 

The Dramatio Oritio (wearily): “I fancy he 
is looking for the plot.” ; 

HOC 


“Saaxespeans had more than genius,” 
declared a conceited actor; “ it was prescience. 
Think of his being able, without having seen 
write parts that would fit me so 


o—_0Co 


WHITE ELEPHANTS. 

At a certain town, where everything is up-to- 
date, and the people are always planning some 
new scheme, a shocking thing happened. 

One of the popular society women announced a ‘“‘ White 
Elephant Party.” Eve guest was to bring something 
that she could not find any use for, and yet too good to 


The would have been a great success but for the 
unlooked-for development which broke it up. Eleven 
of the nineteen woman brought their husbands: 


>—-0c< 


Onn day, a lady was travelling by a train to Oork. When 
the train stopped at a certain function the lady looked 
out and said to a porter; “ Is it raining, porter?” 

* Oh, no!” the porter ; “ it is raining rain.” 

>—_0c 

Davip Stowrary: “I shall bring you back those dark 
trousers to be reseated, Mr. Snip. You know I sit a good 


eal. 
Mr. Snip (tailor): “ All right ; and if you'll bring the 
bill I sent you six months ago, I will be pleased to receipt 
that also. You know I’ve stood a good deal.” 


> 70Cc< 


AS “CUTE” AS THE YANKEE. 
Ax American, while one day walking down & street of a 
large town in Scotland, noticed on a sign over @ shop 
door, ' Portmanteaux, travelling bags, overland trunks, 
and so on: Thinking to take a rise out of the shopman, 
he went in; and the following dialogue t 
Yankee : * Have you got any overland trunks ?” 
Yan A Vous: aa ly me with an under 
z you please supply me an unde 
land trunk?" . 
Shopman : * Yes, sir: Here Jimmy, show this gontle- 
man to the coffin department.” 
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By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN. 
In which Several Revelations are Made. 


Avzeton Hall, a noble old mansion, had been purchased 
by the Sheffield steel! magnate Sir Mark Edwards some ten 


years before. . 

In addition, I heard that he owned a beautiful place in 
Glamorganshire and rented a great deer-forest in Scotland. 
He was one of land’s manufacturing princes, whose 
generosity to charitable institutes and to the city of Sheffield 
was well known, and whose daughter had, only a year ago, 


married into the peeege 
A short, bluff, bald- led old fellow; he spoke quickly, 
almost snappishly, when I was ushered into his presence 

a small, cosily-furnished room that looked out upon a fine 
old-world terrace, with a Jacobean garden beyond. 

“Tt is true that I’m expecting Professor Greer on a visit 
here,” he said, with a broad H: accent, in reply to 
my question. ‘‘ Who, may I ask, are you ?” 

; explained that I was an intimate friend who desired to 
seo him immediately upon very important business, and that 
I had come down from London for that purpose. 

‘* Well,” replied the short, aotive little man, “‘ I expected 
him yesterday, and cannot think why he has not arrived.” 

¢ You have had some important business dealings with 
him, Sir Mark, I see from yesterday's paper ?” 


‘© Yea, v — He made a statement in Birming- 
bam explaining discovery.” 
bis pose it is a most important one ?” 

“Most important. It opens up a new era in the British 
steel trade and places us in the foremost rank. At this 
moment no other steel in the world can compete with that 
from our Meersbrook Works, thanks to the Professor.” 

“You've known him a long time, I presume?” 

“ve not known him personally very long,” was Sir 
Mark’s reply. ‘‘ He is a man who has kept himeelf very much 
to himeell. But, of course, as you know, his utation is 
world-wide. He is bringing with him his t, Mr. Kirk.” 

“* His agent ?”” I echoed, astounded. ‘‘ You know him ?” 

“Of course. I’ve had several dealings with him. He was 
with us in Vienna a week or so ago.” 

“ And was Greer there also?” 

“* Of course,” — the steel manufacturer. ‘‘ The con- 
tract was arranged there.” 

“* And who else was with him ?” 

“No one to my knowledge—except an English lady who 
lived at the Continental in the Praterstrasse, while we were 
at the Grand. She seemed to be a friend of the Professor, 
for one evening he introduced me to her. By the way, her 
name was very similar to yours, I think—Holworth of 
Holford.” 

“ That was in Vienna ?” I gasped. 

“Yes. He introduced me in Leidinger’s restaurant, in 
the Karntnerstrasse.”” 


‘ Young ’’ was his answer. And proceeding, he gave me a 
perfect description of Mabel! 

“ What was her attitude towards the Professor?” 

“ Sho appeared to be most 
suspicion of fraud. She seem 
misgivings—I know not why. Indeed, the reason of her 


ying a workman a day’s wage or carrying out a Govern- 


ment contract.” 
“This is all very interesting to me, Sir Mark,” I said, 
without, however, telling him that the lady in question was 
lost wife. ‘‘ You appear not to have approved of the 


my 
lady's connection with the sale of the patent?” 


3 oO 


t could have been the story told to her to 
induce her to become the catspaw of men of that stamp ? 
hla ot a hy a pe verte oy Reina 
magnate that he purchased a secret which did not belong 
t the ‘ Professor Greer” he knew was 
But I hesitated. Before I spoke I 


in the hands of the police. 
Yes, I now held the trump card. At _ moment the 
to pay their promised visit to Sir Mark. 
what an awkward surprise would await 


I laughed within myself when I realised how innocently 
the pair would fall into my vengeful hands. 


ey Pas 8 epee one?” 
~ 4 very large one,” he replied. © “ A big sum down, as well 


Have you tried thie trick? Spin a 


x 


as a handsome royalty. This must be the second fortune 
which Greer has made. He has received a lot of money for 
his process of hardening armour-plates. The Admiralty use 
only plates hardened by the Greer process, for here, as in 
“a other things, Eng is still ahead of Germany.” 

F “* Have you ever been to the Professor's house in London ?” 
wen He has, however, invited me to dine there next 
w ” 

“Next week?” I cried. “ Then, of course you'll go? 
You'll probably find Kershaw Kirk there.” 

“Yes,” he laughed, “ most probably. He’s a strange 
man, isn’t he ?—and most influential” . 

“* He’s certainly strange, but as regards his influence, I know 
as ol was my quick reply. : 

“* Why, my dear sir, his influence is enormous! He can 
go direct to quarters where we are entirely debarred !” de- 
clared my companion, as I sat back in the chair listening to 
these revelations. 

‘* How ?_ I don’t follow you.” 

‘* Well,” he declared, ‘‘ to me, the reason of Kirk’s influence 
is a complete mystery, but it has been conclusively proved 
more than once that he has the entrée to the highest quarters, 
and the ear of the authorities.” 

I laughed. 

_‘* I suppose he has misled you into the belief that he has, 
Sir Ma: He’s a boaster—like many other men of his 


stamp.” 

ss He's a boaster and a trifle eccentric, I admit. Yet I have 
myself had experience of his undoubted influence. He’s in 
some tion of great trust.” 

_‘* There, I fear, I must differ, Sir Mark. I happen to know 
him well, and I think one day ere long you'll discover that 
his A ha’ are merely imaginary.” 

© short, bald-headed man shrugged his shoulders 
dubiously, whereat, in order not to go contrary to his opinion, 
I our conversation into a different channel. I had 
already learned aoe a interest, but much, too, that had 
ca me a twinge lespair. 
We spoke of other things, and aly impressed by 
the fact that I was eager to meet Greer, he invited me to 
wait until he and Kirk arrived. 


“ But may not be coming, after all,” I said. ‘‘ They 
may pace doo their minds.’ 

“*T think that hardly probable,” Sir Mark replied. ‘‘ They 
have been delayed, though I’ve ascertained that they left 
Birmingham to come direct here.” 


I told him no’ of my visit to Alderman Pooley, but 
my only fear was ¢, with the report of the bogus Pro- 
fessor’s appearing in the papers, the impostor had 


become ed and again made himself scarce. To me, it 
appeared much as though he and his accomplices had never 
intended the announcement to get into the papers. Indeed, 
even Sir Mark had expressed himself surprised at reading the 
report, understanding that the meeting was a purely private 
one before the learned society who had invited him to lecture. 

I smoked a a with the affable little man, and then he 
left me, being called to the telephone. 

When he re-entered the room, he said : 

“T’ve been speaking to the Professor. It seems that he’s 
at home, at his house in London. He was recalled suddenly 
by telegram, and not having been home since his return from 
the Continent he was compelled to obey tho summons. Hoe 
promises to come here next Monday.” 

My heart sank once more within me. The truth was just 
as I had feared! The report of his speech in the papers had 
alarmed him, and he was no doubt on his way abroad again, 
having netted a goodly sum from Messrs. Edwards & Sutton 
for a secret filched from the unfortunate man who had been 
so cowardly assassinated. 

“ Then I'll go back to London at once,” I announced, and, 
without betraying my anxiety to my bald-headed friend, who 
had been so cleverly victimised, I bade him adieu, and an 
hour later left Bulwell for London. 

In the grey March afternoon I alighted from a hansom 
before that well-remembered door of the Professor’s house in 
Sussex Place. I did not for one moment believe him to be 
there. He had, of course, escaped long ago. In Edinburgh 
and in G I had been close at his heels, as I had also 
been in Birmingham, yet he had always cleverly evaded me. 

To my amazement my a was answered by Antonio— 
sleek, smiling, yet as evil- as ever ! 

“Ig your master at home?” I asked sharply, for I cer- 
tainly not expec to meet the man who had escaped 
to Italy, and who afterwards threatened me. 

“No, signore,” was his bland reply. “He is out at 
present.” 

“Then he—he’s at home again?” 


“Yes, signore. He returned unexpectedly yesterday.” 

“ And Miss Ethelwynn ?” 

“ The is still at Broadstairs; we expect her up 
to-morrow. 


“And my wife, Antonio—where is she?” I {nquired, 
looking him ht in the face.. 

“* Ah, how can I tell, Signore Holford? Have I not already 
told you that I am entirely ignorant of her whereabouts ?” 
And S exhibited his bony 

“You have been with your master in Hungary or in 
Roumania, I hear?” 


(Continued on next page.) 


shilling in the air and say ‘Heade [ 
wrong send the ehilling to the F.A.F, 
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When you can’t eat, can’t work, can’t 
think, can’t sleep, your stomach and 
liver are not working properly. In- 
digestion is poisoning your 
and sapping your vitality. Nothing 
will so soon restore you to health 


and vitality as the root and herb 
extract—Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
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STOMACH & LIVER 


Taken daily after meals, it will renew 
your appetite, regulate your bowels, 
make food nourish you, and give you 
new energy, new strength, new life. 
It did all this for Mrs. S. Alderman, 
Yatton Keynel, Wilts, who says: 
“ Unlike other tonics, Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup relieved my pains at once, and 
in a short time entirely cured me of 
Indigestion.” 
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“ Certainly! Why not?" he said, as we stood within the 
wide hall “ But the Signore Kirk is u stairs in the study. 
Perhaps you will care to see him ? 1 beleve he has been 
trying to telephone to you a nee 

I started in eager anticipation. 

“* Of course Fil wes Mr. Kirk,” I said. And endeavouring 
to steady my nerves and control my temper, I mounted the 
thickly-carpeted stairs to the room / so well recollected. 

The point which puzzled me was whether I should now 
boldly accuse Kirk of duplicity and fraud. If I did, I feared 
that, to the bogus Professor, he might give the alarm, and 
that he would again slip through my fingers. . 

On my way to the study I resolved upon a purely rae 
course. I would not let Kirk know of my visits to irming- 
ham and Sheffield, or even that I had noticed the report of 
the Professor's announcement. 

For a second I held my breath. Then I turned the handle 
of the door and boldly entered. 

““Why, my dear Holford,” cried Kirk, jumping up from 
the writing-chair, and grasping my hand as though delighted 
at my visit, ‘ I’ve been teying to get on to you at your garage 
three times this morning, but your people have been engaged. 
You must be pretty busy down there—eh ?” 

The thin-faced man was, indeed, a perfect actor. 

“T called to see Antonio,” I eaid. “I heard he had 
returned.” 

“Then it is fortunate—most fortunate,” he said. “JT am 
awaiting the return of someone who is very desirous indeed 
of making your acquaintance. It was for that reason that 
I’ve been trying to ri ‘ou up.” 

My lips parted in wie inoredalous smile. So the impostor 
was anxious to meet me—doubly anxious, no doubt, because 
he was aware that I knew the truth of poor Greer’s death. 

Yes, I would meet and unmask him. 
wannnnnnrnmrmwrmrmrmrr veo eeuo_uoeeeeeeeeeem™ 

CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. 
In which I Cry “No Trumps.” 

In the failing London light, as Kirk rose and stood near the 
window, his countenance was even more sinister and more 
Ss ae ed that enigmatical, tio smil 

About i e cy sarcastic smile 

talised and irritated me. Here was 8 man who 
had actually deceived the hard-headed Sheffield magnate into 
a belief that he power and influence, while, in 
reality, he was only a clever adventurer. . 

“ Sit down, Holford,” he said in a cheery voice, inviting me 
to a big leather armchair. “ The time has come when it is 
very necessary for you and me to arrive at some clear and 
definite understanding.” 

“Yes,” I oried, “I agree with you. Have I not asked you 
all along for a clear statement of facts ? Have I not urged 
you to tell me where I can find my wife?” 

“You have,” he said, leaning against the big, -fashioned 
mahogany table piled with books and scientific periodicals. 
“ But until the present I have been unable to satisfy Pd 
Even now I am still in a great measure in the dark as to the— 


-well, the unfortunate occurrence, shall we call it !—which 


took place in this house.” 

“ But you have, I understand, been acting in concert with 
the man’ who calls himself Greer?” I remarked. “ You've 
been with him abroad ?’” 

““T don’t deny that. Why should I?” 

I shrugged my shoulders impatiently. His evasion was 
always cunning, always well-contrived. 

“When you first brought me here,” I said, “it was to 
obtain my assistance to discover who killed Professor Greer, 
and——’”’ 

“And you made a promise which you did not keep!” he 
Interrupted. ‘Hence I have been unable to keep faith with 
you. Is not that quite feasible ? = 

“My wife’s disappearance is the point which most con- 
cerns me,” I said. The other matter is, to me, of secondary 
{mportance. If you cared to divulge, you could tell me my 
wife's whereabouts. I happen to know that she has been in 
Vienna, staying at the Hotel Continental, and she has been 
seen in your company, Mr. ad 

“ Now that’s really quite smart of you!” he la hed, with 
a patronising air, his grey face changing slightly, thought. 
*f wonder how you came to know that ? a 

“The source of my information does not matter,” I said 
sharply. ‘ Suffice it that it is a reliable one.” 

“Well,” he laughed, “since that evening when you sat 
with me in Bedford Park I’ve been compelled to be active, 
and I’ve discovered quite a number of things which at that 
time I never dreamed —facts that have amazed me, as they 
will, before long, amaze you, Holford.” 

“Nothing can amaze me in this crooked affair,” I declared. 
“You sought my aid in an endeavour to discover who killed 
Professor Greer, yet, having gained my confidence, you at 
once abused it!’’ I cried, with bitter reproach. 

“That is your present opinion,” he said, with a keen, 
crafty look. 

- opinion based upon your actions towards me!” I 
exolaimed noty, 

“My dear Holford,” he said, “now let us speak quite 
frankly, as man to man and he bent towards me in an 
cager attitude. “I ae it to you whether, in the circum- 
stances—not overlooking the fact that Scotland Yard has 
refused you assistance—to forget what you saw that night 
upstairs in the laboratory, to place it aside as though you 
never witnessed it, is not the best plan ?” 

“Ah, you wish still to hush up the tragedy!” I cried. 
*¢ The reason is, of course, quite obvious.” 

“You misinterpret my words. I wish to avoid bringing 
scandal upon innocent folk,” Kirk replied quickly. “ You 
once gave me a pledge of secrecy, and you broke it. Will you 
give me another ?’” 

“ And if I gave it,” I asked, not without some hesitation, 
# one these precious friends of yours give me back my 
wife ?” 

““T cannot answer for others. Personally, I will do all I 
can to assist you,” was his somewhat evasive reply. 

“ Why do you wish to extract this promise from me?” I 
demanded dubiously. 

“ Because—well, because you must give it. You must 
remain silent, Holford. It {s imperative!” 


* You really ask too much of me,” I laughed sarcastically. 
“I know the ghastly trath. You showed it to me of your 
own accord—you yourself drew me into this dark, mysterious 
affair, and now you coolly demand my silence, because you 
are, I suppose, interested in the money realised by the sale 
of Professor Greer’s secret.” 

“* Ethelwynn Greer makes the same demand as myself,” he 
said calmly. ‘Surely you don’t believe that the girl has 
participated in any shamefully obtained profits t ” 

_ “The girl saw her father dead, and now refuses to admit 
it,” I responded. 

“ How do you know that she did?” he asked. 
actual evidence have you upon that point, beyond my word— 
repeated from the story told to me by Antonio?” 

“Ah! so Antonio is changing his tale in order to fit the 
new order of events—is he ? 

“ Well,” Kirk said after a brief pause, “ that there is a new 
order of events—as you put it—I admit. Yet, whatever they 
may be, your silence, Holford, as well as mine, is imperative. 
You hear that!” he added, looking straight into my face. 

“* To hear and to heed are scarcely synonymous,” I remarked 
in anger. I was incensed with this man who refused to give 
me any satisfaction concerning Mabel, and yet commanded 
my silence. 

Was it not a very curious feature of the affair, I reflected, 
that Borys had ingeniously approached me, offering me 
news of Mabel in return for my undertaking to make no 
further inquiry into her father’s secret death ? How much 
did Langton know, and what was the extent of the knowledge 
of i riend of his, the specialist in diseases of the throat 
and nose ? 


For o few moments I sat in silence, Io! for the return 
of the Professor, the man whom I had followed through 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, yet who had so very cleverly 
escaped my 


ce. 

I was anxious to meet him, and to see what kind of man 
he could be. As an impostor he was, it seemed, shameless 
and bold beyond human credence. 

How many thousands had Edwards & Sutton paid to 
him for that great secret that was not his own ? 

Antonio, suave and cringing, suddenly put his head in the 


door, : 

“ Did you , Signore ?” 

“No!” Ic rising, ly, ‘Mr. Kirk did not ring. I 
suppose you've been listening outside—eh ? You are one of 
the accomplices in the murder of your master—and by 
Heaven, you shall Rind for it! If Scotland Yard will not 
help me, then I'll the law into my own hands and give 
the F ge an illustration of the red-tape and the uselessness 
of police |” 

“The signore fs a little excited!" was the man’s quict 
remark to Kirk. 

“Excited, by Heaven!” I cried. “I'll be fooled no 
longer by any of you—band of assassins that you are! You 
ask me to believe that black is white, and tell me that m 
own eyos deceive me. But I'll be even with you yet—mar 
me!” 

“Pray calm yourself, Holford,” said Kirk, shifting his 
position slightly, and still leaning easily against the table. 

* No good can be served by recrimination.” 

The man’s cunning was unequalled ; his ingenuity almost 
superhuman. Once I had held him in awe, but now, knowing 
the truth, that I held knowledge which it was his earnest 
desire to suppress, I felt triumphant. ° 

“T admit,” he said, still speaking calmly, as Antonio dis- 
supeaee and shut the door—* I admit that there are certain 
ugly facte—very ugly facts which are difficult to forget, but 
{s it not better to be merciful to the innocent and living than 
to revenge the dead ?” 

“You desire to seal my lps, my dear sir,” I sald. “ Why 
don’t you speak quite plainly ’” 

“ Yes,” he admitted, “ I make that appeal to you because— 
well, for several very strong reasons—Ethelwynn’s future 
being one.” 

‘And what, pray, need I care for that girl’s future, now 
that mine has been wrecked by the devilish machinations of 
you and your gang ?”’ I cried in bitter anger. 

“ Your denunciation is quite uncalled for, Holford ! ” he 
exclaimed. 

“Tt is not,” I protested. ‘* You know whero my wife is, and 
you refuse to tell me!”’ was my quick answer. 

“Please don’t let us discuss that further,” he urged. 
“The point is whether you will, or you will not, regard all you 
saw in this house a couple of months ago as entirely con- 
fidential.” 

oe Wh: ? ” 

“ For reasons which you shall know later. I regret that I 
cannot explain at this moment, because I should be breaking 
a confidence,” he responded. ‘ But,” he added, looking at 
me very seriously, ‘a life—a woman's life—depends upon 
your silence !’” 

: i tas r oT ried. * Then the girl oe 

ae see!” I cri ‘Then the to en- 
com: her father’s end, and is now in fear of the tor !”” 
“T must leave you to your own opinion,” he eaid, with a 
shrug of his thin shoulders. Then, turning away to the 
window, he thrust his hands into his pockets, and, with that 
cosmopolitan air of his, he hummed a verse of that catchy 
song of the boulevards he so often sang. 


(Another instalment of this remarkable 
mystery story next week.) 


—_——___—__—_*+f}.—___—_- 


** How do you know Peggie is alone +” 
“ Because T haar her singing.” 
* But that’s no ll 
“Yes it is. If there was anyone with her sho’d be 
talking !” 
——je 

Boy: “Papa, you're putting a layer of big apples in 
the centre of ihe arrel. What's that for?” allt 

Honest Fruit Packer: “It’s the square thing to do, 
Johnny. Besides, we sometimes cut a hole in the side of 
the barrel, half-way down, to show the customer that we 
don’t put the little apples in the middle.” 


“* What ! 


in the evenings sometimes to listen to the son 
fn the daytime, I would wander through the woods 
humming over the tunes that I had heard the night before. 


played al 
determined to make myself a fiddle, so that I might play 


day when I was pls: 


came up to me and 


The Thi 
@: | Wee Beck 


By KALMAN REV, 
I wave always liked music better than anything else 


in the world. I was born at the inn which my father 


keeps in a little village in Hungary, and the customers 


who came there used often to sing country ballads while 


they sat over their drinks, 
I loved to hear them sing, and would creep out of bed 
Then, 


One day a travelling fiddler came to our village and 


sorts of nice music. I listened to him, and 


— like he did. 

got an ear of maize and scooped it hollow, fixed 
bridge in it, and fastened some bits of old violin aici 
across it. Then I made a sort of bow, and began playing 
the ballads which I had heard my daddy’s customers 


sing. I was four years old then, my auntie tells me. 


Played to a Gipsy. 

After that, someone gave me a toy violin, which wos 
jolly, because I could make better music on that. One 
{ on this in a field by tho roadside 
band of gipsies came by. One of them, a great big man, 
eS baecapeci oe eS Then he 

caravan and presently returned wit 
real violin. . . ied 

‘¢ Here is a present for you, sonny,” he said. ‘“ Yo 
will be able to do more with this, and, if you are asked vs 
gave it to you, say the Chief of the Gipsies. Now play 
™4 ‘played to bim for qut 

pla: im for quite a long time. Then he patted 
me on the head and turned away, murmuring to himself, 
‘* It is wonderful |” 
Only Testing My Ear. 

I can’t tell you how happy I was when I got that 
violin. I used to play on it a great deal every day. One 
day my auntie came to visit us, and I played to her. 
She seemed to be more surprised than the gipsy ; and in the 
end she took me away with her to Budapest. Soon 
afterwards we both of us went to see Hubay, the great 
master ; I was seven then. 

He gave me a violin to play, but it was not tuned properly 
and I said so. He looked fierce, but I persisted, so he took 
the instrument back into his own hands. ‘The A is a 
little low,” he said. “No, high,” I said, and tuned it 


myself. : 

He said he had been testing my ear, and then told mo 
to pla: something. I played, but he said nothing. Then 
he ‘and auntie had a long private talk together, after which, 
she came and told me that he was willing to take me as 
his pupil without any charge. Wasn’t that nice of him ? 


Very Fond of Roller Skates. 
I like playing in public and don’t feel at all nervous. 


When I am on a platform I always play for one particular 


rson, someone whose eye I happen to catch and whom 

like the look of. In private I’m only allowed to play 
the violin for seven or eight hours a day, although I'd 
like to play for longer if they would let me. - 

Of course I like other besides music. I have 
some fine roller skates which I like to use. Roller skating 
is great fun, I think. But the toys I like better than any 
others are dolls, I love dolls, I like to dress and undress 
them, to wash them and put them to bed, and tell myself 
stories about them, because, you see, each doll has a 
different character of its own. You can see that from the 
look of them, can’t you ? é 

One day I hope to write some music out of my own head, 
but I think I shall have to go back to Hungary to do that. 
The forests of ay seem to suggest music somchow, 

‘ou know, and when the wind comes sighing through the 
ranches of the 
trees it sounds to 


me like a eat of ia ! 
musio whic ohaacour 

whispers in m 4 : 

ear. Yes, I shall 

like to see those 

forests again, 

although I like 

England very 

much, you 

know. . 


Oe 


Wuew the burglar had bound the artist and put him 
in a chair he searched his studio. ‘I don’t see anything 
worth taking,” he said after short search, “ but this suit 
of clothes.” ; . 

“ Thank goodness,” said the artist, “it’s not paid for! 

reef Greet 


“Yzs, ma’am,” said the tattered —, “T have 
helped carry out a many benevolent enterprises. 
“"Youl” cried the lady. ‘Oh, impossible. In what 


way?” 
By cheerfully acceptin’ wotever was given me, 
ma’am' 


THB SCOUT is not merely a bore’ paper; it fe a sensible magazine appreciated equally by adulte, 


ead a copy and see how good it is. 


IP 1 MOST £ 
WASH M 


Premier, 4d.; Floral, 
Toilet (Otto), 10d,; 
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Fazend 
‘Pure Coffee 


SAN PAULO 


BRAZIL 


Every Tin bearing the Official Seal and 
Guarantee of Purity. 


SIR JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE, 
the eminent physician and authority on matters pertaining to 
food, is emphatic in his recommendation of Pure Coffee. He 
describes it as an aid to digestion, and informs us that it assists 
the body to throw off waste products, diminishing the sense 
of fatigue. He quotes the opinion of an authority to the 
effect that under the influence of coffee, four 
times the usual amount of work can be done 
in an hour. 


Remember “Fazenda” 


The Coffee with a Government 
Guarantee. 


8d per 2lb 


If your Grocer does not stock “ Fazenda,” write 
(stating Grocer’s name and address) to State of 
San Paulo (Brazil) Pure Coffee Co. Ltd., 62 el 
King William Street, London. es 


<myU an 


Headache 


CURED IN 10 
MINUTES, 


One Kaputine cures 


What the Lion 
Mark is to sil- 
ver the word 
in ton minatee tho!“ Redfern’s ” is to 


Wem» peel RUDber Heels— 


this safe and re: iable 


metic to relthe standard 
ai yutro me|mark of quality. 


send you two free 
From Boot Repairers everywhere. 


simple doses of 
ee on Write for Booklet, Redfern’s Rubber Works, Hyde. 


<= y 


1909 Rudge-Whitworths. 
Prices from £3 158, cash to £14 12s.. 
er from 7Z/- per month. 
‘ree from 
RUDGE-WHITWORTH Ltd. 


iri UTINE Dept.3'4) COVENTRY, 
W. KAP 
etTIRED MEN. 
Wakefield. bed pe you are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions 


Kaputine is sold by 
Chemists and Stores 
everywhere. Packets 

of 18 doses, 1/-. ¢ 


Samples 1d. 


IP 1 MOST BE WASHED 
WASH ME WITH 


VINOLIA 


Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d. ; 
Toilet (Otto), 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d, 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- 

thing new forthe good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. Also 

we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 

unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness. They are for ever experiment- 

ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 

paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience, 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 
thousands of persons in every part of the world. BEECHAM’S PILLS are known to be 
a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 
that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 


BEECMAMS 
PILLS. 


| VO 2 - Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 
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NEVER PRETEND 
TO KNOW. 


Why Make-Belief is Folly: 


HEN you don’t know, don’t 

retend to know. Ignorance 

is no disgrace, but pretended 

knowledge is hypocrisy—and 
hypocrisy is disgraceful. 

Of course, when 
very young you hate to appear 
of a subject which seems perfectly familiar 
to those about you, but if you are wise 
you will acknowledge your ignorance 
rather than pretend to be knowing, for 
it is the easiest thing in the world to be 
found out in such pretence. 
Misrepresent Their 
Social Position. 

A funny little form of pretence which 
many women indulge in and which it 
seems quite impossible to explain save as 
a weakness of human nature, is to mis- 
represent their social position when they 
are away on a holiday. 

They will talk volubly of the societ: 
leaders they know so well, they wi 
deacribe the round of social gaiety which 
thoy enjoy, and one would get the im- 
pression from them that they are the very 
amartest of the smart set in their native 
town. 

It turns out, too often, that their accurate 
description of the socie rs was 
drawn from the papers, that the round 
of gaiety existed only in their imagination. 

To pretend to know people whom one 
does not know, and to pretend to go to 
places where one was never invited, seems 
the very height of silliness ; but lote of 
women do it. 


know-it-alls, 


Proved Herself the Most 
Ignorant Girl in the School. 


At first we accepted Rhoda’s cleverness 
for a fact—and then we began to suspect 


~ that she was fooling us. With this in 


mind, we set various traps for her, and, 
greatly to our amusement, she fell into 
them promptly. We would invent fioti- 
tious book-titles and ask Rhoda if she had 
read the book—and she always had. Then 
we would detail the plot and describe the 
Sear aga ig Rhoda remembered them 
perfectly, At last she proved herself to 
us the most ridiculously ignorant girl in 


the school, and her popularity waned || 


abruptly. . 

Pretended knowledge is just that form 
of insincerity which most hurts the charac- 
ter of the pretender; and what good can 
it be, since.the world does not measure you 
for what you know, nor do you win friends 
by wisdom only ? 

Don’t pretend ; it’s right for the children 
in their play, but it is ridiculous in a 
grown-up. 


Smnoothi 


ET us consider first the cause 
of wrinkles. The causes, rather, 
should I say, for the sources of 
wrinkles are five. They are: 

“Age, worry, weariness, the 

bad habit of making faces, and 

the shrinking of the flesh away from the 
skin.” . 

We cannot arrest age, but I believe it is 

oo possible for a woman to say, “ From 

moment I shall not sopra to grow 


Fatigue Causes 


Creases. 

Worry is another foe of the childlike 
smoothness of skin that is one of the 
most desirable states of beauty. The out- 
ward and visible signs of inward worry 
appear chiefly in two areas, in the diagonal 
lines extending from the nostrils to the 
lips, and in the forehead. 

The accustomed eye 
characters written by fatigue. 
than wrinkles, deep folds in 
are perhaps the most dis- 

les and the hardest 
to remove. 


The bad habit of making faces—I shrink 
appalled from my task of preventing this, 
or of counselling how to remove its traces. 
Some women have yielded to the ugly 
|habit, thinking that the lines that follow 
it are the price ono must pay for her 
vivacity. But they are mistaken—hope- 
jlessly, fatally mistaken. 

But granted that the wrinkles have 
a , what shall we do to remove 

m? We must first remove the cause 
which has produced them. If two ugly 
parallel lines are discernible between the 
eyebrows we must correct that habit of 


by 
b 
vA 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 
no out Wrinkles 


By a FACE SPECIALIST. 


giving up the habit of reading except 
ylight. 

woman who, after much travel, 
a light tracery of delicate lines on 
“TI must take the.rest cure, 


“by the 
be cheaply made at home : 
Spermaceti .....eceeeer 


hite Wax ...c.ccsccece 
Oil of sweet almonds .. 2oz. 
Lanolin ......-eeeceee loz 
Cocoanut oil ........0. loz. 
Tincture of benzoin .... 12 drops. 
Orange flower water .. loz 


Of course these must be iy eae by care- 
ful and skilful massage, the lines About the 
lips removed @ rotary motion of the 
second and ers of each hand, 
sac wpa to the nose. 

The lines about the eyes should be mas- 
saged in the same way, away from the 
eyes and toward the hair line. 

The lines between the brows should be 
ironed away @ pressure of the fingers 
between the brows and sweep’ away 
above the eyebrows to the point where 
eyebrows end. And for the horizontal lines 
of the brow the rotary motion of the first 
three fingers upward toward the hair. 

Afterwards all this surface should be gone 
over carefully with a light, tapping motion. 

The woman who has reduced her flesh 
rapidly may find the skin about the cheeks 
sagging into deep folds when she bends her 


Keep the Head 
Tilted Upwards. 


These can be corrected by three methods, 
all of which I recommend to be used for 
that condition. 

First she must cultivate as a habit that 


He of the head which is infinitely useful | 


‘vemoving a double chin. She must 
the chin and head tilted upward, the 


keep 
and becoming poise of the 


most graceful 


the ears 
in rotary motion, gently back toward the 


ear. 

For obstinate wrinkles on the forehead 
adhesive plaster may be out into strips 
and pasted across the wrinkled surface 


place by the thumb and forefinger. 


the || are 


after the skin has been drawn taut into || the 


WeErx ENDING 
JuNnz 17, 1900, 


ENGAGEMENTS— 


LONG OR SHORT? 
By an Engeged Girl. 


GAGEMENTS—should they be 
long or short? isa much mooted 
question, whose answer depends 

upon many conditions. 
What constitutes the wisdom 
of waiting in the case of a pair 
of. lovers who have formed a boy and 
irl attachment and become engaged 
fore their united ages reach forty would 
be sheer folly and waste of precious time 
in the case of s man and woman who 
have each reached two-score years 
or more, and who have fully consid- 
ered the question and made up their minds 
that they will be happy as man and wife. 


They Live to 
Regret It. 


Such a couple are far more likely to be 
certain concerning their choice than 8 couple 
r lovers who, with the impetuosity 
of youth, have rushed headlong into an 
gagement and are anxious to let nothing 
interfere with them in hot haste. 
Such a couple too often live to find, to 
their everlasting regret, that there is more 
than a of truth in the old saying 
about repenting at leisure, 

Although there are always exceptions to 
every case, it will be generally admitted 
that as a rule long engagements are a 
mistake, not only so far as the young 
couple themselves are concerned, but, as 
regards the families of both parties, they 
are at the best of times nerve-wearing, 
tedious affairs. 

Love’s young dream that drags itself 
on year after year, with no prospect of 
marriage for a long time to come, is apt to 
sink to prosaio levels and lose much of 
the charm and romance that should sur- 
round the days of courtship ; while marriago 
itself, when it does come, under such cir- 
cumstances loses a great deal of its ideal 
bliss by reason of a too familiar and 

rolonged intercourse resulting from & 
engthy engagement. 


| Long Engagements 
| Sometimes Imperative. 


| Someone once said that “‘ To be ideal an 
engegeeant should be just long enough to 
enable the couple to study and understand 
each other's c ters, but not so long 
i that grow away from each other in 
| taste feelings.” 

This is all very well in cases where 
| prospects are and where the couple 
fay something about one another before- 
hand. In many cases when a couple of 
‘comparative strangers meet and become 
‘engaged the test of a long engagement is 
‘not only wise, but almost imperative, as 
the of matrimony are increased 
| fourfold. 

So, on the whole, I am inclined to think 
length of an engagement should 
depend on circumstances. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


When Cooking Fruit, 

Add a pinch of carbonate of soda to it, 
and then less sugar will be required. 
Tomato and Cucumber 

Slices arranged alternately on a dish 
make a very pretty and appetising salad. 
The Flavour of Salad Dressing 

Is greatly improved by the addition of 
finely chopped capers or pickles. 

Saltfor Table Purposes 

‘Will be improved by the addition of a 
very little arrowroot. This will prevent 
lumps. 

Pilleted Kippers 

Make an excellent simple savoury. 
Have two kippers, remove the skin and bone, 
and cut into fillets. Fry in a little butter, 
season with cayenne, and serve on strips of 
buttered toast. 

Door Hinges and Locks 

Should be looked to at this time of year. 
They should be well oiled, and then when 
the oil has had time to work in, any super- 
fluous grease should be wiped off carefully 
with a soft rag. 

Empress Rice. 

Wash a cupful of best rice, and cook it 
slowly in milk till quite tender and the milk 
is absorbed; sweeten to taste, and flavour 
with vanilla. Melt three sheets of gelatine in 
a little milk, stir it into the rice, pour into a 
wet mould, and leave till cold. Serve with 
any kind of stewed fruit. 


Strong, wholesome seriale, true adventure stories, 
in THE SCOUT, the best penny weekly for boys. 


When Carving Salmon 
_ And all short grained fish, cut it length- 

wise, using a broad fish slice to avoid 
breaking the flakes. ; 
Peach Leaves 

Make a delicious flavouring for custards 
and milk puddings. Use them in summer 
when possible. 
When rome Potatoes 

In their “ jackets,” it is a good plan on 
taking them from the oven to make : small 
incisionineach. The steam will then escape, 
and the potatoes be beautifully floury. 
When Making Strawberry Jam, 

Stew some green appara and add 
a quarter of a pound of the juice from them to 
every pound of fruit. ‘This will improve the 
flavour of the _ and make it firmer. 
(Reply to St1uu Mi.) 
Pour Rules for Jam-Making. 

(1) Gather the fruit ons fine day. (2) 
Boil it slowly before the payer is put in, an 
fast afterwards, (8.) Stir the jam carefull 
with a wooden spoon or stick. (4.) Put it 
ay perfectly clean dry pots, and cover while 


Pried Rabbit 
Makes a delicious dish. Choose a nice 
young rabbit, joint it, and then fry it a 
den colour. Place the rabbit on a hot 
ish, and fry some sliced onions to a golden 
brown. Place these round the dish, make a 
little good gravy, and serve. 


Before Turning out a Padding 
Let it stand for three minutes to allow 
the steam to escape. 


of egg aud one in equal quantities. 
Leave it for ha 
(Reply to CrickETEE.) 
To Clean a Zinc Bath 

Scour it well with fine coal ash moistened 
with paraffin, using a coarse cloth for the 
purpose. When perfectly clean, wipe out 
carefully, and rinse in hot soapy soda water. 
Buckets treated in this way will look like 
new. (Reply to Stonace.) 
Rice Jelly 

Is a useful summer dish for serving with 
stewed fruit. Washacupfal of rice and soak 
it in a cupfal of water for two hours. Place 
it in a stewpan with a quart of water, and 
boil for three-quarters of an hour; strain, 
sweoten, and flavour, and pour into a wot 
mould. When cold, turn out and serve. 
Veai Brawn 

Is a tasty way to use up the remains of a 
knuckle of veal. Cut the meat into small 
pieces, while it is still warm ; season well with 
Pepper, salt, sweet herbs, and lemon rind. 
Add some lean bacon and slices of hard 
boiled egg. Arrange in a tin, pour over.a 
little of the fer in which it was boiled. 
Put some weights on the top. When cold, 
turn out, garnish nicely, and serve. : 


and interesting articles are what a boy 


Wash Lisle Thread Stockings 
In a light lather made with boiled soap. 

It should be only tepid when the stockings are 
put in, and if the water is well blued they 
bi keep their colour well. (Reply fo Summers 

IBL.) 
¢ Ba 

ote this recipe: Mix three ounces of 
butter with three ounces of caster sugar, adda 
beaten egg, one nful of coffee essence. 
Stir the carbonate of soda into the flour, and 
beat both into the other ingredients. Beat 
well together, and bake in small bun tins in 
a quick oven. (Reply to Tza Ficutee.) 

urried Rabbit. cil 
: Put two ounces of butter or dripping 
into astewpan over the fire, and slice into it 
an onion, fry till the onion is brown, but 
not burnt. Add a dessertspoonfal of nice 
curry powder, and stir well. Then add the 
rabbit (cut in joints), and keep stirring, 
adding more butter if necessary. Throw in 
eo ig rie 

a 3 8 

in, then set it at the side of the 
fire to stew tly for an hour or an hour 
ppears too rich, skim of 


few minu' ] 
pan, and simmer all together for ten minutes. 
Serve in a border of nicely boiled rice. 


enjoys. He finds these 


Let your eon see a copy. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jun 17, 1909. 
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MY RECORD AS A TEACHER. 


The Clease Method—Stretch. 

You can be well, sound, alert, and “fit” 
in mind and body at the expense of only 
a few minutes’ pleasant exercise daily. 
That is the whole claim of the Clease 
Method, endorsed by the highest medical 
authorities, as I will prove if you call on 
me at 124 New Bond Street. 

“Fitness” means having every one 
of the 527 muscles in the human body 
doing its own work fitly ; none shrunken, 
flabby, or useless, none over-developed 
and exaggerated. 

The Cleage Method yields beauty and 
symmetry of form—not growth of ugly 
and useless muscles in wrong places. Its 
secret in stretching,not contraction—exer- 
cises that rest, not exercises that fatigue. 

The Clease Method—Different. 

If-you consider for a moment what all 
other systems teach ; if you think of what 
dumb-bells, weight-lifting, and most 
other exercises amount to, you will see 
that their whole effort is for contraction 
—drawing certain muscles together into 
hard, bulging lumps. 

Now, all the fatigue, exhaustion, and 
unfitness, which physical culture is meant 
to cure is mostly the result of undue 
contraction and congestion of vital organs 


N’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 
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wo-Guinea Course FREE: 
to all “Pearsons Weekly’ Readers 


The Clease full Two-Guinea Course in Physical Culture 
offered to all ‘‘ Pearson’s WeeKly”’ readers as a“ Coming-of- 
Age’? Commemoration FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
not asK one penny-piece in payment of this individual 
The only charge is 2/6 for my latest enlarged 
Handbook (10th Edition), “ Healthand Physical Perfection,” 
and a unique Anatomical Chart. 

obligation. 
On March 28th I completed 21 years as a Professional Teacher of Physical Culture— 
first at Haileybury College, then as Chief of the largest gymnasia in Britain, and 

finally here at the Clease Institute. 


No other teacher has for so long been exclusively engaged in teaching, taught so many 
pupils, or received so many letters of thanks and congratulation. 


The CLEASE Method— 
Stretch, Stretch, Stretch, 


instruction. 


AND GROW TALLER, SLIMMER, 


The Clease Treatment is entirely unlike any other Physical Culture system, and better, 
It is eclentific in mothod, prescribed by dectors, and used by Royalty. 


and of muscular tissue. The way to 
remove this congestion, etc., is nob to 
contract the muscles, but to stretch them ; 
and this is what gives the delightful sense 
of exhilaration and pleasure which is 
experienced after a few minutes of Clease 
exercising. 

Hence the immediate benefit experienced 
by my clients. From the first lesson the 


cure begins, because it is direct and not. 


indirect, because it removes the sensations 
of sluggishness, slackness, depression, 
puffiness, overwork, and muscular lassi- 
tude; because it stretches and stretches 
and strengthens, and because it exercises all 
the bodily muscles, not a few selected ones. 


An Anatomical Chart is Given to 
Every Pupil 

vividly describing the physical make-up of 

the entire body ; by this chart the various 

muscles, etc., called into play by each 

exercise can be studied. I teach intelligent 

exercise, not blind mechanical movements, 


" and every pupil is taught the why and the 


wherefore of every exercise. 

Clease exercises principally employ the 
“ Extensor” muscles, not the “ Flexors,” 
as do most other systems, and correctly 
exercise all the muscles and fatigue none 
of them. 
My Method Individual: I Teach Each. 

I treat you. I study each pupil’s reports 
of his own progress, and send exercises for 
him or her specially and individually 
selected. The teaching is all done by 
myself; you are not relegated to the care 
of an assistant ; and the course is exactly 
what you need, not what suits someone else. 

If you are contemplating taking up any 
other advertised Curative Course cut out 
the Coupon attached and test for yourself 
FREE OF CHARGE the value of the 
“ Clease Method,” or, better still, call on 
me at 124 New Bond Street—I can 
convince you. 


DO THIS EXERCISE NOW. 


There is no apparatus necessary With 
this Course. 


I do 


There is no further 


BETTER DEVELOPED, HEALTHIER. 


You Can Test it FREE— 


Read How. 

There is no obligation or lia- 
bility. No apparatus required 
for this course. The Anatomical Chart 
and book, “Health and Physical Perfection,” 
are worth their price (2s. 6d.). The special 
individual course is worth Two Guineas. I 
give it free to “ Prarson’s WREKLY”’ readers 
for a limited period in order that they may 
become walking and talking advertisements of 


my method. It is an honest oftier, 
honestly meant. I want all sufferers 
from the following to apply for this course. 


Stunted Growth, Suffering fcom Obesity, 
Prominent Hips, Protruding Abdomen, Con- 
stipation, Indigestion, Liver Disorders, War- 


generacy, 
ments, Lack of Symmet:y, Imperfect Develop. 
ment, etc. 


Now for the Conditions. 


To every reader of “Prarsow’s Wrexty ” 
forwarding me a postal order for 2g. Gd. I 
will send a copy of the new and revised edition 
of my latest book, “Health and Physical 
Perfection,” which I am sure will be read with 
interest by all who have any desire to increase 
their height, and thought for their health 
and general fitness. With the book will be 
sent an interesting Anatomical Chart which 
will enable clients to follow the course intolli- 
gel. Accompanying the book and chart will 

the first section of exercise of my Two-Guinea 
complete two months’ Home Course, and the 
remainder of the course will be sent in fort- 
nightly sections, the whole course ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, Remember you have no liability 
whatever beyond the 2s. Gd. you send to 
cover the cost of book and . Fill 
up the attached coupon and forw same to 
= ad delay, together with postal order 

s. . 


1) EEE eee 


cur THIS OUT. 


Let me prove my werds. Among the 
exercises which I oftea give to pupils 
is one kaowa ia my anoctebook as 
No. 305. 

(1)—Stand in your ordinary upright 

ition, with arms raised Tove the 
(see dotted figure). 

(2)—Now reach upwards with the 
arms, lifting shoulders and chest, and 
contracti: the abdomen; in other 
words, endeavour to reach the ceiling 
with tips of the fingers. If you keep 
this point in mind you will find that 
the abdomen and hips will contract 
involuntarily, as will the chest rise. 
Your extra etretch will be about six 


(3)—Let the shoulders and chest sink, 
when the abdomen and hips will relax. 
The arms to remain above the head. 
Exhale forcibly through the mouth. 

Repeat the uplifting and sink- 
ing of shoulders at least six times. 

The above exercise, if done 
conscientiously, should demon- 


strate the underlyin inciple 
with Gaaee 


of my method, 

Do this a few times! Note 
how it stretches the entire body. 
Note how it uplifts and ener- 
gises you! Note that it is only 
one among the hundreds of exer- 
cises which I prescribe, with 
careful reference to each indi- 
vidual case. 


BO if TO-DAY. 


APPLICATION FORM. 


For the Free 2-Guinea Home Course and Anatomical Chart. 


To Mr. PF. MEREDITH CLEASE, 134 New Bond Street, London, W. 


Dear Sir,—I wish to 


“H and Physical 


NADER os ss is osu ssaicooacesan sce cavesassbccussésn 


ADDRESS ........ 


: accept your offer of a free two months’ Two-Guinea Home Course 
of Physical Culture, and I hereby enclose you 2s. 6d. to cover cost of your new book, 
»’* and Anatomical Chart, with no farther on 


ligation, 


O00 C0 cee cee ves 


00 000 coe 000 ons cas cee oes eee ences 


~~ 


F Ai ERED T CLEASE 1 9 4 i B d St " N.B.—State briefly here your physical condition and nequisementa, or refer ijdamein Latta, 
e H 5 GW on =p SEs NOTE.—If yon cannot forward your P.O. to-day, send me a posteard notifying your 
intention to accept my offer, P. WwW, 


“ee, ae 


intreaee 


Now that the warm weather is coming, a large number of 
readers will be asking themselves the 
Holidays question : “‘ Shall I be able to afford a 
Easily summer holiday this year?” We all 
Earned. of us ask that question at times, and 
fortunately we generally manage to 
solve the difficulty somehow. But between now and 
holiday time a certain number of readers are going to earn 
a splendid holiday balance very simply. They are going 
to make a determined effort to win one of our Gouplings 
prizes, as a lady has done this week, so that one act will 
get rid of all the holiday-money troubles and worries at 
once. It’s really worth trying, isn’t it? 


A number of lettcrs have reached me lately about our 
McTosh — p<ak peg oe say that 
Mr. Golsworthy, an ishman, 
ane, Seton is unable to reproduce the true Scots 
McTosh. dialect, while other readers marvel at 
ita correctness and at Mr. Golsworthy’s 
knowledge of Scotch idioms and the Scots character. 
Here are two typical letters on thesubject. ABERDEEN AWA 
Bays: 
wT am sure I am voicing the wishes of nine out of 
every ten of your Scottish readers when asking you to 
put an end to those articles appearing week by week 
under the heading the ‘ Views of McTosh.’ The author's 
ideas are good enough, but his knowledge of the Scotch 
dialect is purely superficial, judging from the terrible 
hash he makes of many of words. Sootamen can 
enjoy jokes at their own expense as well as anybody, but 
nnd object to see these jokes clothed in an alleged Scotch 
t. ” 


On the other hand A. P., of Paisley, writes : 
“T thought I would let you know how much I enjoy 
ing the ‘ Views of MoTosh,’ by Mr. Golsworthy. 
I think they get better and better week after week, and 
this week’s ‘On Matrimony’ is a perfect treat. This 
opinion is not vag Rage but also that of other Paisley 
people. In fact, Mr. Golsworthy hits off the talkative 
hauf-croon ” laird so well, that I t a must 
be residing amongst us at present. C) pawky 
humour he gets in is very clever. Here is a titbit from 
this week’s that set us all smiling, especially the married 
folks : ‘When a lassie gets married and finds it maistly 
consists o’ scrubbing floors and makkin’ breeks for the 
bairns, she doeana’ think her man has-done the richt 
thing by her.’ I need hardly add that on getting my 
Pearson's on Friday the broad Scots’ page is the first 
that I turn to.” 

Now, what is a poor editor todo? It seems that the 
only thing is to appeal to the country—in other words, I 
should like all of you who can spare time to let me know 
what you think of McTosh and his “ opeenions” Just a 
postcard will do. 


Tux Editor of PEARSON’s MaGazInz tells me that he has 
noticed various contributions published 
The Voyage in different periodicals in connection 
of the with Lieutenant Shackleton’s Antarctio 
“Nimrod.” discoveries, which have been generally 
illustrated with pictures taken from 
prior Antarctic expeditions. He has asked me to let my 
readers know that Mr. Heinemann controls the exclusive 
copyright in Lieutenant Shackleton’s writings on the 
voyage of the Nimrod, and that Pearson’s Magazine has 
been fortunate enough to seoure the sole English rights 
for their publication. In Pzarson’s MaGaZINz only, there- 
fore, will you have an opportunity of reading articles by 
Lieutenant Shackleton or any of his colleagues before the 
ublication of his book. They will tell the most wonder- 
story of adventure that has ever been published, so 
do not on any account miss them, The first article, which 
will be illustrated with exclusive photographs, will appear 
in the September issue. 


Mosryw has a collie-dog which he describes as “ almost 
human.” He is anxious to know 
whether any other reader of P: W: has 
a pet of equal brain-power: “It is 
my custom,” he writes, “to take 
Garlo out every evening for a short walk: The other 
evening, however, I was rather tired, and, instead of getting 
up after tea, continued to sit in my chair. After whinin, 
uneasily for a minute or so, Garlo trotted off, and return 
with my stick, which he laid at my feet. He waited a 
little while to see if I should move, and then as I made 
no sign, disap, red again, returning a minute later with 
my cap, which he placed on the stick: What do you 
think of that ?”"—— 

Not bad, Mostyn. But he might as well have lit your 
cigarette and opened the front door while he was about 
it. Your story reminds me of that touching tale about 
the blind man’s dog, who, when his master got caught in 
the points at a level crossing, tore off the red necktie that 
he was weating and dashed up the line, waving it in his 
mouth: By the way, that was a collie, too! Perhaps he 
was some relation to Carlo. 


Clever 
Carlo. 


Note.—A peneKnife will 
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G. RB: H:, who resides in the enterprising and picturesque 

a of hae has ee = the 

Choosin subject of marriage: ’t you 

a - think,” he asks, Phat the French 

Son-in-law. plan is much the best—I mean for the 

parents to choose their daughters’ 

husbands ? How can a young girl be any judge of a 
man’s real character? I have a daughter of nine 

old, and certainly intend to choose her husband for her 

when she grows up.”—— 

I trust your experiment will be a success, G: R. H: 
If I were a girl, the very fact of having a man selected 
for me would be quite enough to make me hate the sight 
of him ; but perhaps your daughter may have different 
views. You might adopt the plan introduced by 
Maximilian II., who made the two chief suitors for his 
daughter’s hand attempt to put each other into a wes 
leather sack, promising her to the victor. It would 
a nice, breezy sort of entertainment to which to invite 


your friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. R. H: 

Request the pleasure of society on Thursday, 16th, 
To witness two of the suitors of their daughter, 
Jane Mary, 
attempt to put each other into a milk-can: 


I am quite sure you would have a most successful 


partys 


‘I nave heard it stated,” writes 0. R: G:, that “ practi- 

cally every plant has some special use: 

Useful If this is so, I should like to know what 

Nettles. good the nettle is: Has it ever been 
made use of in any way ? "—— 

Rather 0. R.G: It has been put at the bottom of any 

number of a beds, and produced roars of laughter 

in its time. It has also inspired that charming little 

poem, which you doubtless learned as a boys 


Toggle test nintke a nettle, 

it stings you for your pains, 

Grasp it like a or of roads 
And it soft as silk remains: 

’Tis the same with human natures, 
Use them gently, they rebel, 

Be as harsh as nutmeg-graters, 
And the rogues obey you well: 


Apart from that, however, it is used in some parte of 
England as a vegetable, while beer and tea (of a sort) 
can also be made out of it. In Germany a very fine 
thread is manufactured from this despised plant—so fine 
indeed, that sixty miles of it onlv weigh two-and-a-half 
pounds: 


Frere in need of a little frivolity, P. G. M. recently 
trotted off to see a musical comedy. 
‘* Between the acts,” he writes, ‘‘ there 
was a row upstairs, and when I asked 
my neighbour if he knew what was the 
matter, he said : ‘ Oh, it’s only someone being thrown out 
of the gods!’ I had, of course, heard the expression 
before as applied to the gallery, but this time for some 
reason or other I began to wonder how it originated. Is 
is merely because the gallery is high up that people use 
the phrase ? ’—— 

I fanoy the explanation is a little more subtle, P. G. M. 
In old days the roofs of theatres were nearly always 
painted to represent the sky—at least, if you can regard a 
vivid expanse of blue covered with stars and cherubs as a 
picture of the firmament. This circumstance, coupled 
with the fact that on the verdict of the ladies and gentle- 
men upstairs many a play bas been made or marred, won 
them their present distinguished title. Talking of ‘“ the 
gods,”” I remember going to a musical play in Dublin 
once, in which the tenor had a tuneful but remarkably 
weak voice. In the middle of his first song a hoarse 
whisper echoed from the gallery: “‘ Whist, Dan! Is that 
someone singin’, or is ut the gas?” 


Ye Gods! 


.“ I was much interested,” writes J. V., “ in a paragraph 
which apps? ee this page 
C) ids. 


More about ‘ou were dis- 
About the cussing the reason of their being built 
Pyramids. nd said that you thought it was 


chiefly for the purpose of astronomical 
observations. What I want to know a deal more 
is how they were built. How on earth did the Egyptians 
without any machincry manage to get up those huge 
blocks of stone? Surely they must have had some 
power we know nothing of ? ’—— 
They em. had one building asset we don’t 
at present, J. V., and that was unlimited free labour. 
There were no half-holidays or eight-hour rules in those 
days, and all the striking that took place was done by 
the overseers with whips. The big stones were no doubt 
floated down the Nile on rafts, and then dragged by hand 
along a well-oiled wooden causeway to the site of the 
ids. They were probably raised on piles of wooden 
slabs, being rocked up first one side and then the other 
by the aid of levers. You see there was no Board of 
Trade inquiry or compensation to pay if a few dozen 
workmen or so got killed in the operation, so the contractor 
didn’t mind running a few risks. Taking it altogether, 
pyramid building was a poor sort of profession: 


be awarded to each reader whose letter fe 
er whose suggestion for a title is used. 


WEEK SYDING 
Jung 17, 1909, © 
SS SS SS 
I suPross you are all thinking about that glorious holiday 
ou mean to have in Jaly or August; 

at splendid times you are planning 
by seaside or country field, and what 
delicious thrills you give yourself ag 
you tly study railway time-tables, 
or peruse persuasive guide-books: But if several wecks 
must pass before that delightful holiday comes round, 
why not take an outing now by proxy? It is quite 
simple: Get someone to go for you right into the 
country now ; and while you are enjoying the pleasuys 
of anticipation, let pony eel in the real thing. 

Holiday-making by proxy isn’t expensive: Ninepence 
will do it. Send this sum to the Fresh Air Fund now, 
and some little slum kiddie, to whom the world has 
hitherto been nothing but grim, dull streets, will be sent 
into the country to enjoy himself for one whole day, 
Not even your own lively imagination, stimulated by the 
near approach of your holiday, is able to picture the 
rapturous delight with which these little street arabs 
hail the green trees and flowery meads on seeing them 
for the first time: 

Try a holiday by proxy, and though you may be fated 
never to know or to meet the youngster for whom your 
ninepence means such a happy time, I can assure you 
your own holiday, when it comes, will. be all the brighter 
and the sweeter because you im a little sunshine, 
for one day at least, into the life of some forlorn and 
neglected slum child. 


Holidays 
by Proxy. 


On June 9th the 200 children comprising Mr. N. Sher. 


wood’s jy were each prescnted 

Fresh with two pennies, pee ge of his two 
Air little children ; on June 15th 

_ Fund. 600 youngsters will have donkey-rides 


and all sorta of things through 

the kindness of Mr. J. Frendenthal, and his friend, Mri 

Herbert Smith, who are presenting each child with 
threepence to spend: 

The amount of £4 6s: 6d: recently acknowledged in 

P. W: as from Commissionaires, 208 Waterloo Square, 

should have read from Gommissionaire Sergt. R. Aspin: 


Tas week we publish the second list of special days’ 

outings that have already been ar- 

F.AF. ranged: June 14th, “The Yorkshire 

Special Traveller's Party’; June 15th, “ Mri 

ays. J. Frendenthal’s Party’; June 16th, 

Messrs: Henderson, ig, and Co.'s 

Day”; June 17th, “ North Section of R.G.A: Gibraltar 

Party”; June 2lst, “Mr. E. J. Alexander's Party” ; 

dni a “ Effie’s Day ” ; June 23rd, “ The Blackwater 
By. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,850 16s. 94d. 


Mrs. Hopper, 6s.; Mrs. per I. J. W., &3.; H. M.C., 18.; 
Mra. Pryce Mi 10s.; J. B. Turnbull and Friends, £2 16s.; 
. 9d.; Miss field, £2; H. ©. M., £1; Anon., 2s. 6d.; 
tree ps, £1 ls.; A Friend, Elgin, 10s.; Mrs, K. Wilson, £5; 
vo au. 


‘Live, 2s.; Anonymous, £15; A. M. Grady, 9s.; F.C 
Dalton, 


RB. H .; For Yorkshire Travellers’ Party, 

8 %s.; Mrs. Watson, 10s.; B. 8. P. ; A Family, 4. 6<.; 

. Grimes, 10s.; J. B. 8., 38.; L. and L. A. Rowden, 18. 6d.; 

A Well Wisher, 9d.; Mrs. Monk Gould, 2s. 6d.; Miss M. D. Raworth, 

4s.; W. M. Strachan, £5; Mrs. Strachan, 10s.; Mra. M. Parsons, 

£1 ey ae Geampnex, £2; A Ono-time Slam Child, 10s. 6d.; 

C. A. M., 3s.; Mra. J. Warden, 10s.; Anon., 9d.; F. A. R., £1 1s.; 

W. and F. B. W., 18. 6d.; Old Man, 1s.; M. J. Mitchell, £1; Mre. 
Maddell, 43.; J, H., 18.; Major H. A. Sullivan, £1. 

Couscrep: Miss H. 9d H.M.S. Hampshire, 


. Goff, 6s. 9d.; R.M.Det., 

rt H. Miles, 13s.; 8. Ronan’s School Chapel ig rt £1 18.5 

— of Dance on H.M.8. Cyclops, 78.; Lower Deck, H.M.S. 
§; well, per G. Dyer, 5s.; Concert given by F. Hensby, Nowtoa 
School, 7s. 6d.; A. 8i a £1; Bishop's Stortford School, 48. 84.; 
T. H. MoCleery, £1; Rev. C. Perry Keene, £1 7s. 3d.; A Little Bo} 
Gladys Jones, 2s. 3d fo) 
4s.; Eric Skinner, 
temouth, £3 6s. 


Grand (P. W.) total, £1,931 15s. 3d. 


ement for the Fresh Air Fund 

children in_food or fare. All 

penses the promoters, Messrs. C. Arthur Pcarsop, 

Limited, the Daily Ezpress, Limited, the Standard Newspapers, 

and Ragged Ui . There isa no distinction 

of clams or creed. Ninepence Bayt for a day's Rep pines for @ 
6 


R i eagh of 200, with 
attendants. Subscriptions should add 
tary, F.A.F., Pearson's Wee Aa Henrictta Street, London, W.C., 
will be acknowledged in paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 


BA 5 Cairo, per H. 8. 
» 98.; Officers’ Mess, Clarence 


POUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - = = 
e _« + Corporation, Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
me cope: “ £6,000,000 = atm 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary. 


eg 
Cox, Bream‘’s 5.0.,and 
pny TODAGh Som Dey WES Sans Waite en Cole 


dealt with on this page 
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«. cnoice selection of the hs . COUPLINGS. 


(Continued from page 1034.) 


33 wees of 10s. 6d. Each. 


Basford, J.. 10 Muir Rd., Maidstone, 

Beverley A #. 66.Cornwall Rd., Bexhill. 
Brown, W. L., 15 Comely Bank PL, Edinburgh. 

Browne, A. ii xo George Basingstoke. 

Burridge, A. F., 12 inte ‘tal . New Kilmainham. 


Campbell, J. J. C., 106 Station Rd, Wallsend. 
Cassells, Mrs., May St.. Hamilton. 
Chrimes, F., Seafield, Vale Rd., Portslade. 


published by Pearson’s. 


ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. | STANLEY, WEYMAN. 


R. CROCKETT. 


Cleg Kelly. The Premier's Daughter. The New Rector. Christine, D., 84 Stratford St, Maryuill, Gl'w. 
The Red Axe. ED _ A. CONAN DOYLE. Dodds, M., 95. Blackett. St., Neweas 
The Silver Skull. eS of a Singer. The Parasite. Doody, Mrs., 36 Cavendish Rd, E 
The Black Douglas. Wayfaring Men — GUY BOOTHBY. Graham, Miss E, P.O, Burdett Rd, Bow 
Little Anna Mark. y: H . . y 3 ’ . 
Hope the Hermit. The Woman of Death. artis, P: 'W:. 46 Bradford Rd. Southec 

. RIDER HAGGARD. Lhe Hinderers, A Desperate Conspiracy. BEDS: Bre Nig To = + Southsea. 
Cleopatra. M. E. BRADDON. A Royal Affair. MeAinsh, A... ; Tankers ile Ra as reathiam, 

c. J. CUTCLEFFE HYNE. Just As I Am. H. G. WELLS. Madge, T., Spring Villa, Morriston, Swar«a, 
Adventures of Captain Kettle. Dead Men’s Shoes. The Invisible Man. Hover, G6 Pt aise Worl. 
Further Adventures of Caplain Kettle. The Golden Calf. R. L. STEVENSON and LLOYD eee : 

The Little Red Captain. The Day Will Come. OSBOURNE. en D.. 53 Chorston Ave., Upton Pork. 
Captain Kettle, K.C.B. MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. The Wrong Bor. ixon, J., 2235 Capstone Rd., Bouruemouth. 
The Trials of Commander McTurk. Sir George Tressady. K. and 8. PRICHARD. Fait Gai hitbiten, Braien, 
MAX PEMBERTON. The Story of Bessie t Coslvelt The Chronicles of Don Q. Seymou H W., 7 Choreh or. Port Sunlight. 
cry ‘16 eest 
a sa ae it ; RITA.” ; SILAS K. HOCKING. Smith, Mer 79 Chorley Rd.” Swinton, Manchester. 
9 A ° The Confessions of a Court Modiste. Mcadowsweet and Rue. gmith. Mrs. x eet hcl "Ra. “Old Kent Rd. 
bil cya BARONESS ORCZY. FERGUS HUME. Sou'sby, Mrs., ‘ihe Grove, Morpeth. 
The Pl a T ll The Case of Miss Elliott. - The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, Staff, F., 356 ‘Green Lanes, Finsbury Park. 
SOR ORC ONE ET CO SET WINTER. Hagar of the Pawnshop. Thompson. D. J., 3 The Avenue, Tenby. : 
Lag paid 2 ace Soweth. JOHN STRANGE Lady Jezebel. ownahend, C. M., 12 P. of ‘Wales Rd., Kentist 
= 4 Roepe bak sonnl The Miser’s Will. Turbitt, D., 100 Main St., Cambuslang. 

f, FRANKFORT MOORE. . MORLEY ROBERTS. Williams, F., Fairleigh Sch., Weston super-Mare. 

The Adventures of Nell Gwyn. <= Ee = a ioe The Keeper of the Waters. 
~ The Conscience of Coralie. truggle for Fame. Rachel Marr. 
Gold and the Girt. : The Senior Partner. | HEADON HILL. 11 Prizes of 10s. Each. 


LOUIS TRACY.. MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON. The Shadow of the Bear Denman, T., 26 Railway St., Poplar. 
The Strange Disappearance of Lady The Newspaper Girl. cpg Ripe ee Shi sae! ba a 18 oo Bhs Bare, 
. ‘i u op. » V.5 42 , . 

Relia. JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. Tracked Down. . aes J. ’. io es ai istabus, 
—. Bes hlg The Dream and the Business. RICHARD MARSH. . Kenyon, he 42 Green 8t., Maccleniiesd. : 
Lo ay Aol baal a FLORENCE WARDEN. ‘Strange Weoing of Mary Bowler. ee ae 

The 4 the ‘ison.’ Beatrice Froyle’s Crime. The Duke and the Dameel, McMillan, ‘Mrs., 4 Afton Ter., Pollokshaws. 
The fon sd Tudo — A Patched-up Affair. The Beetle, O'Dempscy, Mrs., Parkton, Enniscorthy. 
A Hole-and i Marriage. M. P. SHIEL. Robinson, J,, 115 Adelaide 8t., Blackpool. 
M. McDONNELL BODKIN. The Mis-Rule of Phree, The White Wedding. Schomberg, A. E., 75 Geneva Rd., Brixton. 
Paul Beck. The Secret of Princess Paul. The Yellow Danger. Temple, J. 8., St. Fillans Ter., Edinburgh. 
JOSEPH HATTON. ‘ The Master Key. . J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 
When Fall Out. W. PETT RIDGE. The Seafarers. 

The Old House at Sandwich. Mord Em'ly. _ | FRANK NORRIS. ow This Insurance Scheme covers any 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. GRANT ee. Shanghaied. erson travelling as a passenger in 
Willowdene Will. The Typewriter Girl. fG: t Britai Irel 

‘ JOSEPH LYONS and CECIL any part of Grea tain or Ireland 
E. W. HORNUNG. W. W. JACOBS. RALEIGH. 
The Shadow of the Rope. The Skipper’s Wooing. The Treasure of the Temple. OVER £1 3,000 ALREADY P AID. 


Price 6d. each, of all Booksellers, or post free (inland) 8d. each; three volumes for 
le. 10d., aix for 39, 4d., and twelve for 6s. 6d., from C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 


We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
17 and 186 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


gach aceident—not the first claim only. 
£2 000 RAILWAY 


£100 RaiLway INSURANCE. 


rity CYCLING 


502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 ie one er haph eoangs 


This Insurance holds arate for me claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one onl py rere! by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND Goxan' EK Co. PORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom noticcs 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the above address. 

will be paid ‘by the above Corporation to the legal 
representative of any person killed by an acci- 
$2, (OL OKe} dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 


THINGS YOU :: 
SHOULD KNOW. 


Here are pictures of some of. the things 
you see in everyday life which you do not 
know the meaning of. You should know, and 


train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post -office servants in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in bis, or her, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
mith bis, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 

are provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 

¢ of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

P PROVIDED "ALSO, that the said sum ehall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injurcd, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a son, not being @ railway servant 

on duty, nor a suic' nor engaged in an illegal act, 

¢ | 0O having the current number of Pearson's W eekly on him; 

or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 

dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 

train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger. the 

legal re; resentative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 

HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 

vided notice in every case be given to Tug Ockax ACCIDENT AND 

Guarantor Corroration, Limitep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E.C., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident. had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page. or tho 

paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in 

ncil, on the space provided at the foot, and'that death 
occur within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above acdress 
within three days of its occurrence This puiper may be left at his, 
or_her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
@ above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current weck of issue only, and 
entities the holder to tlhe benefit of, and is cilicct to the conditions 
of, the * Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Moe 1890. Risks Nos, 2and3. | 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium undcy Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporat ion, 


“ PICTURE PARAGRAPHS ” 


will tell you. This volume contains nearly 
500 pictures of things which are seen 
every day and the meaning of which the 
: os average person knows nothing. =: : 


In cloth cover, price I/-; post free, 1/2, of Messrs. 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C. 


COMING | HOLIDAYS, 1909-10 JUNE. JULY. AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, | OCTOBER. | for thle Week.” 


n advance to their Pletal or 


Bank Holiday . Aujest Fat, ® 6 13 20 27 f airi8ag | Se 8 15 22 29 & § 1219 26) 31017 3 31] June a1... 9.14 | Sunnants reteset Ee'paper on their poragn, 
Christmas 14 21 28 g1219 26 | Ma 9 16 23 30] MI 613 20 27/M 4 11 18 25 w «13, O14 It in only necessary to forward the ne nt's recetnt to the 
; Day December 25. Ts : aa 29| T 613 2027 | fT 3 1017 24 31] 714.2128! T ; 12 19 26 s 9.18 ; *Fondon, W.C., and a 
toxiog Day . December 27.\W 3 9 a 23 30) W 7.14 21 28 |W 4 rt 18 9g by 18 “ 22 20 W 13 20 a es one | 

( 8 T § 12 19 20 2 9 16 23 30 H 14:31 2 we QT ——— —— laa 

ig Friday . March 25th. t at ia a F ‘ 9 i‘ A ie F 613 rs 27 F 31017 24 | F 18 1§ 22 29 4 16... 9.16 | Sigaature sew Shnaash auinisniaes sodeae bail slsavitea saree 
“aster Monday March 28th. |S 5 12 19 26 S g1017 24 31 |S 7 14 28 28 S 412 18 25 | S 29 16 23 30 99 FD vee QetT | Available (rom 9 a.m, Tivirter, 2 June 100". 1909, 


watil midnight, Friday, June 18th, 1909. 


Wear envis- 
_ June 17, 1908. 
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- the LIFEBUOY has served many 
in good stead. In calm or storm 
it is ready, aye ready. In health or 
sickness LIFEBUOY SOAP has a 
useful purpose to serve. It bears 
- the name “ Lifebuoy,” for it saves 
from disease and 


Makes Health 
Infectious. 


-, |) CLEANS AND DISINFECTS AT 
THE SAME TIME. 


_ Lever Brothers Ltd., Port Sunlight, England. 


THE NAME LEVER ON SOAP IS A GUARANTEE 
OF PURITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
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